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JACKSON SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS, 

Among the six public squares in New Orleans, Jackson Square, 
or the Place d’Armes, as it was formerly called, is, perhaps, the 
most prominent. Its location is in the heart of the business por- 
tion of the city, with the Levee on one side, and the cathedral and 
public buildings on the other. The Church or Cathedral of St. 
Louis—the principal building in our picture, drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilburn,—is an old building, and formerly attracted 
much attention by its picturesque and venerable appearance ; but 
it has since been remodeled, and its external appearance entirely 
changed. The original building was commenced in 1792, and 
finished in 1794, at the expense of Don Andre Almonaster and 
Alvarez Real. Following the requirements of the will of its 
founder, Don Andre, mass is offered for his soul every Saturday 
evening, and at the close of each week, the tolling of the cathe- 
dral bell at sunset recalls the memory of the departed. This 
building is almost inseparably connected in the minds of the old 
residents with the memory of the venerable Pere Antonio de 
Sedella, curate of the parish for nearly fifty years. This excellent 
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man came to Louisiana, then a province, in 1779, and is supposed 
to have performed nearly half the marriage and funeral ceremonies 
of the inhabitants until his death, in 1837. His remains repose 
at the foot of the altar. In the centre of Jackson Square is the 
bronze equestrian statue of Jackson. It stands on the spot where, 
in 1840, General Jackson assisted in laying the corner stone of a 
monument commemorative of the battle of New Orleans. This 
design was never carried out, but in 1851 an association was or- 
ganized to erect a monument to the old hero himself, as well as 
his great victory. The corner-stone laid by Jackson has been 
removed, and the pedestal of the statue occupies its place. The 
statue is by Clark Mills, and is a duplicate of the one in Wash- 
ington. The pedestal bears the following inscription :—“Andrew 
Jackson, born in Waxhaw Settlement, S. C., March 15, 1767. 
Commander-in-chief at the battle of New Orleans, January 8, 
1815. Elected President of the United States in 1828, and again 
in 1832. Died at the Hermitage, Tennessee, June 8, 1845.”” The 
statue was placed in the square February 9, 1856. The day of its 
inauguration was intended to be on the 8th of January, the anni- 
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versary of the battle of New Orleans, but circumstances prevented 
its arrival. The inauguration was attended by much pomp and 
enthusiasm. The oration was delivered by Senator Douglas. 
The square is laid out and adorned very neatly in the French style. 
The Pontalba buildings are seen on the sides of the square.— 
Clark Mills was utterly unknown to fame when the association for 
the erection of this statue was formed; but the bronze model he 
submitted was adopted at once. The work was executed under 
great difficulties. It was difficult to secure workmen skilled in the 
casting of bronze; and previous to undertaking this statue, the 
artist had himself never worked in metal. His success was a tri- 
umph of genius. The rearing horse, with the mounted hero, is - 
entirely self-supported. In the statue of Peter the Great, and in 
that of Wellington in London, the horses receive extraneous sup- 
port, which mars their effect. The whole statue is cast from can- 
non taken by Jackson from the enemies of his country, and be- 
stowed by Congress for the purpose. It was cast in ten pieces, 
the horse being in four, and the hero in six pieces, so rivetted to- 
gether as to appear as if cast entirely in mass. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURERS. 
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CHAPTER 


Fulton offered his hand to Irving. Their hands met, but the 
grasp was cold. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” said Fulton, whose uncertain 
eyes drooped involuntarily before the calm gaze of the doctor. 
“T am better; the fever has left me. I owe my life to you.” 

Irving made no reply. 

“TT want to talk to you,” continued Fulton. “Sit down there, 
near my bed.” 

The doctor hesitated ; then he took a chair and placed himself 
at the head of the bed, so that he could hear his patient, and at 
the same time watch his countenance. This mute inquisition 
seemed to embarrass Fulton, but he could not escape it. 

“TJ must tell you, in the first place, my dear doctor,” he began, 
“that apart from the gratitude I owe you, and which another per- 
son might think money would compensate, you have inspired me 
with much confidence. I feel a great affection for you. I have 
neither acquaintances nor friends in this country ; but for an acci- 
dent; no'stranger would have entered my house. You will proba- 
bly be my only guest. I bestow all my confidence on you, for I 
cannot tell an untruth ; and if, as I hope, our relations are to be 
amicable, I would not leave you in ignorance of my position. I 
do not ask secrecy of you; I know whom I have to deal with. 

“T was born in America, of English parents. I was an only 
son, and wanted to be a sailor. My father let me go, but it was 
too late to begin such a career. I was nineteen when I shipped. 
There must be an apprenticeship at everything, and at twenty- 
five I was only second mate. In a voyage to Batavia, the captain 
conceived an ill-will against me. He was a brutal man, almost 
always intoxicated. He beat his crew, right or wrong. I often 
curbed my anger, though I was tempted to avenge the poor 
wretches he maltreated. One day, when he was thrashing one of 
the sailor’s with a rope’s end, I begged him to desist, unless he 
wished to kill the lad outright; his rage turned against me, and 
he struck me, more than once. I became mad with shame and 
anger. I flew at his throat, hurled him to the deck, and kneeled 
upon his breast until he begged for mercy. The crew did not 
move a finger in his defence ; they hated him. Two hours after- 
wards, he put me in irons, and but for my shipmates, who gave 
me a little ship-bread by stealth, he would have Ict me starve to 
death. When we made land, he declared that he would have me 
put in prison. He had hardly left the ship in his gig, when my 
friends liberated me. I got ashore with a passenger as his ser- 
vant. I had no resources, and I could not remain at Batavia, for 
the captain would have gone all lengths to secure his revenge. I 
followed the line of coast at random, preferring captivity among 
the blacks to arrest. I cannot describe all the sufferings I en- 
dured, and all the shifts I was put to, to hide myself and to live. 
At last Icame to Australia, and went to the mines. I avoided 
men, lived like a savage, and dug the earth. At first I found 
nothing, but I toiled and toiled on, and at last struck on an inex- 
haustible vein of gold. After having gathered boundless wealth, 
I fied hither, concealing myselt from all eyes, afraid of all around 
me, foreI am a deserter, and the accusation of murder hangs over 
me; for the villain whom I struck in self-defence thus dares to 
brand my fair name, and should I again fall into his hands, just 
so surely would my ruin be accomplished.” 

“T understand you,” replied Dr. Irving, with a deep sigh of 
relief. He took his patient’s hand, and pressed it in token of cor- 
dial amity. Fulton returned the pressure with a grateful look. 

“ Well,” thought the doctor, “I would not have asked him for 
his secret, but I am glad he told me, for his crazy ravings about 
assassination, gold and the police, had inspired me with the 
greatest repugnance.” 

When he reached home, the doctor, still under the impression 
of what he had heard, spoke of his patient all the evening, and 
related Mr. Fulton’s history. Instead of blaming the latter’s con- 
duct, the family admired the courageous manner in which hc had 
taken his comrade’s part, and the two young girls pictured him a 
hero of romance. 

“T will bring him here one of these days,” said the doctor, 
“and I shall do so with pleasure ; for it must be very sad to live 
alone.” 

Bijou was seated in the middle of the table, playing with the 
two sisters, who gave her shells they had gathered by the seaside. 

Mrs. Irving looked at her husband’s tired face, and thought : 
“IT cannot tell him that we owe everybody, and that if I have no 
money to-morrow, we must go without breakfast. I ought to have 
sold my ring. It is criminal to hesitate ; I will sell it to-morrow.” 
And the poor lady dried a tear. 

“ What is the matter, mother?” asked Melida. 

“Nothing,” answered Mrs. Irving, ashamed at having been 
noticed,—“ nothing. Wasn’t there a knock at the door?” 

Emerald shook her head sadly. She guessed that her mother 
was trying to divert the current of her thoughts. But now there 
were three decided knocks at the door; the three women looked 
at each other, while the doctor went to open it. 


“Ts that yon, Tom?” they heard the doctor say. “ You fright- 
ened me. Is your master worse ?” 

“Ah!” replied Tom, laughing, “you are the first physician I 
have known who cared for anything besides the number of his 
visits. Mr. Fulton is doing very well. I came to see you on my 
own account.” 

“ You’re not ill, surely ?” 

“ Hearty as a buffalo, thank you.” 

“Well, walk in, my good fellow,” said the doctor, opening the 
door of the little parlor. 

“ Good evening, ladies,” said Tom, scraping a bow in reply to 
the affable smile of the girls. He took a seat near the table, and 
said to the child: “Give me your hand, Bijou.” 

The child stared at him with her great black eyes, but when his 
demand was repeated, she stretched out her little arms to Tom. 

“ What have you got there?” said Tom, to the child, with an 
important air. “Shells for playthings!—they are not good 
enough for you.” 

He took a handful of sovereigns from his pocket, and dropped 
them one by one into Bijou’s apron. The child stared and lis- 
tened to the sound of the gold pieces, motionless as a wax doll. 
The ladies and the doctor gazed inquiringly at each other, for 
Tom had already counted out forty pounds. Tom enjoyed the 
general surprise, and, willing to increase it, pulled another hand- 
ful of gold from his pocket. 

“Aren’t you afraid to go out in the night with so much money 
about you?” asked the doctor. 

“T might have waited and paid it over to you to-morrow, but I 
had an idea that pleasure never comes too soon.” 

“ Paid it over to me!” ‘exclaimed the doctor, with ill-dissembled 
eagerness. “I do not understand you.” And he hurriedly glanced 
from the gold to his wife and daughters. 

“Of course not,” said ‘Tom, pulling some more money out of 
his pocket. ‘‘ Here’s a hundred pounds sterling my master sends 
you on account of your fees.” 

“A hundred pounds sterling on account!” echoed the doctor 
and his family. 

They leaned towards Bijou, and looked at the gold, as if they 
could hardly believe it to be real, while the child, recovered from 
its astonishment, jingled the guineas with delight. 

“Tt is no dream,” said Mrs. Irving. ‘“ But how can your mas- 
ter think of giving us so much ?” 

“Tt’s a plain matter,” replied Tom. ‘“ When my master was 
alone, I went in to talk with him. We spoke of you, doctor, and 
I told him how you had adopted Bijou. When he found that you 
had daughters and a wife, and only your profession to depend 
upon, he said to me: ‘ Take this hundred pounds and give it to 
him when he comes here to-morrow, for I don’t want to speak to 
him of money ; I’m afraid of hurting his feelings.’ Then he told 
me to go to bed, and so I came here.” 

Irving extended his hand to Tom,—it was all his emotion per- 
mitted him to do. Mrs. Irving, the treasurer of the houschold, 
picked up the guineas. Before she went to bed, she made up her 
accounts and locked the gold up in the same box with her precious 
ring. The doctor was like a child who has just received a present. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ SHELTIE.’ —PRESENTIMENTS. 


When he visited his patient the next morning, he was some- 
what embarrassed about thanking him. Fulton guessed at his 
feelings, and asked him if his confession had lowered him in the 
doctor’s eyes. 

“No,” said Irving, pressing his hand; “but I am confused at 
your generosity.” 

“Ts that all?” said the invalid, laughing. ‘ You will be more 
confused, then, by-and-by. What would have become of my 
riches if you had let me die? You have seen my garden, my 
flowers ; well, all that is at your service. It is something rare in 
this country. Come and walk here Sunday with your family. 
Children like flowers, especially when they gather them. By-and- 
by, when I get strong, I will come and see you. But you know 
what precautions I have to observe.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “and you may rely on our discre- 
tion.” 

On the following Sunday, while the doctor was attending to his 
patient, Mrs. Irving, Emerald and Melida, escorted by Tom, were 
walking in the garden. They glanced furtively at the house. 
Who can say that curiosity went for nothing in the eagerness they 
displayed in accompanying the doctor, and whether all three did 
not hope to see Mr. Fulton ? 

On his part, he was anxious to sce them. He had risen and 
approached his window, leaning on the doctor’s arm. At this 
moment, Melida was seated under a spreading tree. She had 
removed her straw hat to fill it with flowers. The wind played 
with her blonde curls, but she was making a bouquet, and thought 


not of the disorder of her hair. Bijou, seated near her, persisted 


in pulling the roses out of the hat. Emerald looked on the pic- 
ture with a smile. 

“Take her away,” said Melida, impatiently. “Don’t you see 
she wont let me alone.” 

“ Give her your flowers,” said Emerald. “It is the first time 
she has seen any, and it is so natural to love them.” 

“Then give her yours.” 

Mrs. Irving gathered a branch of acacia full of flowers, and 
succeeded in diverting Bijou’s attention. 

“ What charming faces!” said Fulton, turning to the doctor. 
“ Your blonde is particularly beautiful.” 

“I know not whether they are beautiful,” replied the doctor, 
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modestly, “but I know that I love them more than my life, and 
that they are as good as angels.” 

Falton followed all Melida’s movements. He leaned outof the 
window t6 get a better view of her. Emerald perceived him, but 
she bent her head, daring neither to look nor to warn her sister. 

When she was going home with her father, she said to him : 

“‘T have seen your patient, sir; he seemed very pale.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor; “he has had a hard time.” 

“You have seen him!” cried Melida. ‘ Why didn’t you show 
him tome? What sort of a person is he?” 

“As far as I could judge from a distance,” replied Emerald, 
“he has very handsome black hair, very bright cyes, and very 
white teeth.” 

“T am so sorry I didn’t see him !” 

“No matter,” said the doctor; “ his first visit will be to us.” 

And indeed eight days afterwards, Tom announced that his 
master would call the next day. 

Everything was turned topsy-turvy in the house. Each of the 
women thought of something wanting; white curtains were 
bought, and an American rocking-chair to make their guest com- 
fortable. Bijou was decked out for the occasion in a long white 
robe, with a Scotch plaid sash. Emerald wore her favorite dress 
of black barege, and Melidaa blue and white Tarltan, which suited 
her wonderfully. The three ladies were in the parlor an hour be- 
forehand, waiting for the call, like actresses in the green-room. A 
carriage stopped before the door. Every one started, but only the 
doctor left his place. He hastened to offer his arm to his patient, 
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“Thank you, my dear doctor,” said Mr. Fulton, rejecting his 
assistance ; “I came to make a friendly visit, and I don’t want to 
think of sickness or physician.” 

“As you please,” said Dr. Irving. And he introduced him to 
his wife and daughters. 

“ Ladies,” said Fulton, “I have taken the liberty to bring you 
some flowers, since you wont come and gather them.” 

And Tom appeared at the door with a heap of bouquets larger 
than himself. 

“How can we thank you for so much attention ?”’ said Emerald, 

“If they are agreeable to you,” said Fulton, looking at Melida, 
“the pleasure is mine.” 

“We adore flowers,” said Melida, “and we have been deprived 
of them a long while, for you know they are very dear in Austra- 
lia. Yours are the first we have gathered.” 

“T never knew till to-day the pleasure of having them,” said 
Fulton. 

Various topics were discussed, and among other things the 
scenery in the environs was spoken of. 

“You must not,” said Fulton, “judge of this country by the 
aspect of Melbourne and St. Kilda. Some leagues hence there 
are fine forests, curious sites, strange landscapes, as yet unspoiled 
by civilization. Do you ride on horseback, ladies ?” 

“We rode sometimes in England,” said Melida, laughing; 
“but here—my sister is an excellent horsewoman.” 

“T have horses,” replied Fulton, “and I hope you will make 
use of them. This morning I got rid of the one that threw me.” 

“Have you sold him ?” asked the doctor. 

“No,” replied Fulton, coldly. “I killed him.” 

Melida made a gesture of surprise, but no one spoke. 

“What severity!” thought Emerald. She involuntarily ex- 
amined him again. His features still appeared handsome and 
regular, but at this moment they seemed veiled by a fierce expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Fulton did not prolong his first visit, but asked and natu- 
rally obtained permission to repeat it. By degrees his visits be- 
came more frequent and prolonged. Soon he came every day. 
The perseverance he exhibited in what he undertook seemed a 
distinctive trait of his character; by constantly recurring to the 
subject of riding on horseback, he finally obtained the consent of 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving. In company with Melida and Emerald, he 
took long rides in the forest and on the seashore. 

Several months elapsed in this way. Fulton’s liberality had 
rendered the family comfortable, and, as one piece of good for- 
tune always produces another, a profitable practice was secured, 
and Mrs. Irving would have been delighted had she not perceived 
that her husband’s health suffered from his excessive exertions, 
and the trying nature of the climate. 

Emerald, too, had her anxieties, and was often thoughtful. She 
alone had suspected that Fulton loved her sister, and began to be 
terrified at the great intimacy established between them. Her 
feminine instinct and her reason told her that Fulton’s love could 
only produce wo to both, and might bring misfortune on the whole 
family. 

Melida did not love Fulton. She could not love him. She 
spoke daily of William Nelson in terms that left)no doubt of the 
state of her affections. She had not even perceived that Fulton 
loved her; only when he fixed his eyes on her, she felt as if # 
freezing fluid coursed through her veins. Making an effort, she 
would look Fulton in the face ; but instead of meeting the decided, 
imperious look with which he confronted every one else, she saw 
his blue eyes grow dim and clouded. His respiration seemed sud- 
denly checked. What could he be thinking of? Melida knew 
not; but her courage failed her; she became silent, and when 
Fulton was announced, she. would be seized with a nervous 
tremor. 

On his part, Fulton had never betrayed himself by a word. He 
was always the same agitated, pale, uneasy man, looking onevery 
one with distrust, and starting at every knock at the doctor's 
door. His conversation was.as.strange as his manners. By turns 
he spoke of the most gloomy and the most frivolous matters, often 
assuming an air of indifference when speaking of death, but it 
was easy to sec that it was a feint, and that he was afraid of it 
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He spoke warmly of the destinies of humanity, but it was appa- 
rent that he spoke insincerely, and that he hated men. Emerald 
knew that he hated her, because she was always present like Meli- 
da’s shadow. He had often gazed on her with a fierce fire lurking 
in his eyes. But Emerald’s character was not girlish ; she had a 
will of iron, and from the day she had perceived a danger for 
her sister, she had placed herself betweea him and her, inflexible 
as abronze statue. Melida instinctively felt herself protected by 
her sister’s presence, and with the confidence that feeble beings 
have in energetic natures, she believed in no peril while Emerald 
was beside her. 

Fulton, who foresaw a formidable hostility to his plans, what- 
ever they might be, in this quarter, endeavored by every possible 
method to ingratiate himself with Mr. and Mrs. Irving. Having 
heard the doctor say that his long walks began to tell upon him, 
he presented him with a little mare, which might have been of no 
great pecuniary value, but was a marvel of courage and speed. 
She had been nicknamed “ Life Preserver.” When he gave her 
away, Fulton told her history, as he had it from the man he 
bought her of. 

Our readers may think it strange that we should interrupt our 
narrative to relate the biography of a horse in detail, but we beg 
them to suspend their judgment to the end. They will then see 
that we have good reason for what we do. 

“Sheltie ”—for such was the name Mr. Fulton has given her— 
wus really no ordinary beast. In civilized life we employ animals, 
but we do not know them. In savage life, men live with them 
more intimately, and appreciate their intelligence and instinct 
better. 

A miner had purchased this mare to make the journey from 
Melbourne to Ballarat. As often happens, when the digger had 
reached an auriferous placer, he wanted to sell his mare, but find- 
ing no purchaser, turned her loose in the woods to get her own 
living and go where she pleased. But this intelligent beast did 
not follow the example of others who gallop off fifteen or twenty 
leagues ; she ate and drank in the creeks. She came back in the 
night, hunting for her master’s tent among ten thousand others. 
Having found it, she thrust her head in first, then her shoulders, 
and finally entered as noiselessly as a young girl walking on tip- 
toe. She approached her master’s bed, and passed her fresh muz- 
zle over his face. He sprang up, and feeling the warm breath, 
fancied he was attacked by wolves or jackalls. Seizing his knife 
from under his pillow, he struck out at random. The poor mare, 
wounded in three places, uttered a neigh and fell. The miner, 
thoroughly awake now, asked, “Is that you, Sheltie?” The mare 
answered without doubt in her language, for the miner rose and 
strack a light. He reproached her for having broken his rest, but 
the offender was silent, she had not strength to whinny. The 
miner heard only a bubbling like oil flowing from a flask. He 
brought the light nearer. Poor Sheltie was losing all her blood, 
and if it might be said that animals turned pale, she was very 
pale indeed. She had received three cuts—one on her nose, the 
other near her ear, and the third in her breast. From the last the 
blood was oozing in great drops. 


The miner, accustomed to a wretched life, was neither a senti- 
mental nor arich man. Still, he was ready to cry, and he took 
all his linen to bind up the wounds of his mare. The blood 
staunched, he sat down by her head, and seemed as if he asked 
her pardon. Sheltie turned her dying eye on him. She seemed 
to thank him and to say, “I am not angry.” 

When day broke, the laborers helped the miner to carry Sheltie 
out of the tent, for she could not move. She remained three days 
in this condition. Everybody advised him to kill her. 

“Tt would be a mercy, perhaps,” said the miner. “TI will do 
it to-morrow.” 

But while he worked in his hole at some distance from the tent, 
the children played with the mare. One put a handful of oats 
into her mouth; another made her drink out of his cup; a third 
stole a bottle of brandy from his father, and having inserted the 
neck between Sheltie’s lips, emptied it, to the great delight of all 
the children, Sheltie opened her eyes, put out her tongue, made 
a struggle or two, and succeeded in sitting up like adog. She 
looked wildly round her; and when her master came back, re- 
solved to despatch her, he was astonished to find his mare sitting 
by his tent, motionless as a statue. 

A fortnight afterwards, Sheltic was trotting about with three or 
four children on her back. As they say a good deed is never lost, 
the little rascals abused poor Sheltie’s kindness. When her back 
was completely covered, some took hold of her tail, while others 
fastened cords to her legs, and were thus dragged along. The 
young gentleman who had furnished the brandy asserted espécial 
claims to her services. In the midst of these despots, bold as 
imps, the mare became as supple and active as a deer. She never 
refused to take a leap, whatever it was. No horse could pass her 
in a trial of speed, so that she was fed and taken care of at the 
expense of the community. Her master made a fortune. When 
his sack was full, he bid farewell to his companions, put a fine 
new saddle on Sheltie’s back, and left the diggings at nightfall. 
A mile from the inn where he was to sleep, he was attacked by a 
man concealed in the forest and. waiting for him. The ruffian 
seized the bridle of his horse, and the miner fired on him, missing 
him, but cutting Sheltie’s ear with the ball. In an agony of pain 
and terror, the mare reared, loosing the robber’s hold, while the 
shock discharged his pistol before he could take aim at the miner. 
Six shots rang on the night air. Sheltie made a prodigious leap, 
dashed through the trees, and bounded over the ditches with a 
Speed that would have put to shame Dick Turpin’s mare, Black 
Bess. Her master was a good rider; he bent over her neck, pat- 
ted and caressed her; but she suddenly stopped short. “ What 
is the matter with you?” cried the miner, touching her with the 


spurs. Sheltie stirred not. “Fool!” said the man to himself. 
“Tam not wounded; but she must be.” As if the poor beast 
had only waited for her master to dismount, he had no sooner set 
foot to the ground, than she rolled over into a ditch, a sort of 
ravine gullied by the rains that bordered the road. “ You have 
made but a sorry ending, lass,” said the miner, bending over her. 
“*T owe you life and fortune. Good-by, poor Sheltie. I dare not 
stay with you.” He climbed the side of the ditch, and ran on, 
carrying his gold, till he found an inn. 

The next morning, having learned a lesson by his imprudence, 
he gave his gold in charge to the government express, travelling 
with a strong armed escort. He had recognized the man who had 
attacked him, having seen him in a hole near his ; but he did not 
know his name, and he was glad to get off with a fright. Two 
months afterwards, the day before he was to take passage to Eng- 
land, he saw Sheltie in the middle of a string of horses for sale in 
the market. He bargained for her, and, as she was lame, got her 
for asong. She had two scars on the breast. How did she get 
out of the ditch? Where had she been taken care of ? Who had 
cured her this time? The horse-dealer knew nothing about it ; he 
said he had bought her of a miner, who pretended he had lost his 
papers. All this was suspicious. 

In the English colonies they are very severe on horse-thieves. 
If Sheltie’s master had had time to take the necessary steps, he 
would have been authorized to procure the arrest of the dealer, 
who would probably have been fined heavily ; but he paid him, 
and thought only of making a comfortable arrangement for his 
horse, the companion of his adventurous life, who, in rearing, had 
received the ball designed for himself full in the breast. He 
offered her to Mr. Fulton, whom he had known at the mines, 
recommending her to him, after having told her history. Sheltie’s 
master sailed the next day, and the mare remained in the stable 
until the day when she was given to the doctor. 

Her master, in taking leave of her, had said: ‘“ Farewell, my 
poor Life Preserver!” And by that name she was known in Ful- 
ton’s stables. The iittle mare had her caprices; she liked the 
doctor and his daughters, but would not let Mr. Fulton mount her 
or come near her. Perhaps he had beaten her, or neglected to 
caress her. 

Sheltie—for we shall give her her first name—lived in the rear 
of the house. Her stable was a tent, and her park a small yard. 
When the window of the dining-room was open, she would put 
her head inside, and watch all the motions of the family at their 
meal; if she was unnoticed, she would stretch her neck in further. 
She was fond of bread, potatoes and sugar, and never retired till 
she had had a good share of the breakfast or dinner. If the win- 
dow was shut, she applied her nose to the glass, and it was always 
opened at the summons. 

She was a great comfort to the doctor, who frequently had 
patients at a great distance. He and his wife regarded Mr. Ful- 
ton as their providence. As for the young girls, uncertain of each 
other’s thoughts, they had not communicated their impressions. 


One evening, Emerald resolved to have a serious explanation 
with her sister. When Mr. Fulton, who never let a day pass 
without a visit, had gone, and the doctor and his wife had retired 
to their room, Emerald beckoned her sister to remain, and sgt 
down beside her, holding her hand affectionately. 

“Dear sister,”’ she began, “do not be offended with me if I ask 
you some questions which, perhaps, only our mother has the right 
to ask. God forbid that I should blame her; only it seems that 
she does not pay sufficient heed to what interests you, and I fear, 
my dear Melida, that her confidence has permitted you to take a 
path from which it will be hard to extricate yourself. My. Fulton 
knows that you are engaged, and yet he seems to behave as if 
your hand were free. I think he loves you, and if so, you ought 
to know it.” 

“T think murmured Melida. 

“ Has he told you so?” asked Emerald, who was not disposed 
to be satisfied with suppositions. 

“Yes and no,” replied Melida. “Once, in dismounting from 
my horse, my feet caught in my dress, and I came near falling. 
He caught me in his arms, and I felt his heart beat. Another 
time, when he took leave of me, he pressed my hand so hard that 
I grew pale with pain. The other day, when I was speaking of 
William, he clenched his hands and teeth, looked at me as if he 
would have killed me, and then asked me so fiercely if I loved 
Mr. Nelson, that I was afraid to answer him. He has often spoken 
warmly of the splendors his wife would enjoy. If I say that I 
hope to return to London, he frowns darkly, and says: ‘ You 
would be happy to leave me, then? You know I cannot return 
there. If you went, I should kill myself. But you will not go.’ 
Hlis smile distresses me; he is constantly looking at me, as Wil- 
liam used to. And the same attentions which rendered me happy 
in London, weigh upon me here, and begin to frighten me.” 

“ T suspected this,” replied Emerald, with a sigh, “and it gives 
me a right to reproach you. You have been coquettish, agreeable, 
almost free in your manner, and this man thought he might love 
you. Up to this time, he is only to be pitied. If the difference 
of fortune does not restrain him, he is only waiting till you recip- 
rocate his love, to ask your hand.” 

Melida started at these words. 

“T can never love him!” she exclaimed, energetically. “He 
might offer me ten times his fortune, and I should refuse him. I 
love William.” 

Emerald placed her finger on her lips. 

“ Speak lower,” she said. ‘Think of your father; remember 
that this man is his sole support, and that, up to this time, his 
conduct has been that of a loyal and generous heart; to treat him 
ill would be an act of ingratitude. We cannot make a crime of 
his loving you. Are you not pretty? Be good. We must cure 


the evil you have involuntarily caused. He must come seldomer, 
and must see you no more.” 

“What is to be done ?” asked Melida, as if at a loss for a plan. 

“T do not know yet,” replied Emerald. “But till we have 
found out a way, you must say that you are indisposed, and keep 
your room when he calls.” 

Melida pouted. 

“That will be very dull for me,” she said; “for when he 
comes, he stays a long time.” 

“Tt must be so,” said Emerald, seriously. “It is the punish- 
ment for your imprudence. It is useless to encourage him to 
make proposals you are resolved to reject. It would give hima 
right to despise, to hate us. It would afflict my father, who has 
troubles enough without his daughters adding to them. Come, 
dear sister,” added Emerald, embracing Melida; “ think of this 
to-night. Good-night, dearest. To-morrow your duty will be 
made clear to you.” 

The next morning, at breakfast-time, Melida said, with a glance 
at her sister: “I am not very well; my head aches.” 

Emerald understood her, and thanked her by a grateful glance. 
A short time before Mr. Fulton came, Melida retired to her room, 
took a book and laid down on her bed. 

Fulton, in Melida’s absence, was not the same man. His ab- 
sence of mind was evident; he scarcely replied to what was said 
tohim. His visit lasted forsome hours. His suspicious nature con- 
ceived doubts. Once he came earlier than usual, and through the 
window saw Melida laughing with her sister and Bijou. 

He came back an hour later, and Dr. Irving, who was himself 
deceived, informed him that his daughter was no better, and that 
he began to be disturbed at these iil turns. 

“Ts she not up?” asked Fulton, eagerly. 

The doctor and his wife had been away all the morning; they 
looked at Emerald, and she answered “‘ No” with a decision that 
made Fulton start. 

“Do you take me for a fool?” he exclaimed ; “or what is the 
meaning of this farce you are all playing here? Why are you 
taking so much care to hide her from me? Because I love her 
and you know it? I would see her as I saw her here an hour 
since, fresh «miling.” 

He made a movement towards Melida’s door, behind which she 
was listening. She was so frightened that she could not stand, 
while the doctor and Emerald interposed themselves between Ful- 
ton and the door. 

“ What is your meaning, sir?” replied Irving, with a firm dig- 
nity which instantly restored Fulton to his senses. “I never de- 
ceive any one. If any one is playing false here, it is yourself; 
for if you love my daughter, you should have addressed yourself 
to me and not to her.” 

“QO, Tam mad!” cried Fulton; “but I swear that I have never 
breathed a word to her.” 

“ That is true,” said Emerald, looking down. “ But we have 
all guessed your sentiments.” 

“What have I said ?” cried Fulton. “Can I offer her an cut- 
law’s name? Can I ever hope to win her love ?” 

“To me alone,” replied the doctor, “belongs the right of de- 
ciding whether you are worthy of entering my family. You know 
that my daughter is engaged; but it is for her to decide the great 
question of her life. Come, my friend, you have yielded to im- 
pulse. Iam not angry with you, and I pardon your suspicions.” 

Fulton bowed and left without a word. When he reached 
home, he walked in his garden, writhing like a man bitten by a 
serpent. Then halting by the seaside, he threw himself upon the 
sand, and pressed his clenched hands upon his head, as if he 
would crush the very bone to expel his mental torture. 

“0,” he exclaimed, with a deep groan, “this suffering is too 
great to endure! What! I, accustomed to make others tremble— 
I, who thought there was. but one passion in the world—Gold !— 
I, to turn pale before a woman, and suffer in her absence! Yet I 
would not only give her all my gold; but for her sake, I would 
seek it through seas of blood. The idea that she is lost to me 
maddens my brain!” Then, with a frightful langh, he exclaimed : 
“Can I marry her? Yet if she loved me, would she not follow 
me to the ends of the earth? Ah, Melida, Melida!’ And he 
stretched his arms over the waves that sported at his feet, and 
waited fixed, motionless, as if he expected the young girl to de- 
scend from the clouds, or rise from the parted waters of the mur- 
muring sea. 

He stood a long time, as if entranced. Then, recovering from 
his reverie, he drew himself up to his full height. 

“What spell is over you?” he said, apostrophizing himself. 
“What is gold worth, if not to forge a magic ring? A secret pre- 
sentiment tells me this love will work me wo. Yet, Melida, you 
shall love me—wildly, fervently, madly, as I love you, or my hate 
and vengeance shall be as terrible and destructive, as my passion 
is consuming.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LIPS ASSENT; THE HEART SAYS “NO.” —THE NEW PATIENT. 


Arter Fulton had gone, Melida came and threw hersel” inte 
her father’s arms. Dr. Irving gently reproaehed both his 
daughters. 

“You were wrong,” he said, “not to warn me; and then I 
think you have exaggerated. Mr. Fulton has done nothing amiss, 
and I can only praise his delicacy. Hear me out, dear Melida, 
before you answer me. I came to this country for your sake. I 
hoped—but why speak of hopes which haye only proved chimeri- 
cal? Ino longer rely upon myself, and, but for this generous, 
friend, I know not what would have become of, us- You have 
never heard me complain, but now matters have come to such a 
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point that I must tell you what I feel. I am almost constantly 
unwell, and my strength fails because I am discouraged. You 
have the power, Melida, to command a brilliant future, for this 
man loves you. He is too generous not to be good, and in time 
your gratitude must turn to love. I think I can give you my ad- 
vice without failing of any duty, for my consent to your marrying 
Nelson was limited expressly to certain contingencies. When he 
asked your hand, I told him ‘when you had a little fortune.’ To 
hasten that moment, I came to Australia. I have encountered 
misery ; and he writes us that business is bad, and he is growing 
poorer every day. We cannot conquer impossibilities, and I am 
sure that he will forgive us. This, my child, is what my reason 
dictates ; but my heart must speak. I will not sacrifice you ; you 
are free to accept or reject, according to your taste. But certdinly 
the alternative is worth reflectingon. Take your own time. Poor 
Fulton seemed so melancholy that his sadness was infectious. 
Why did he not love Emerald instead of you?” 

The doctor retired, leaving the rest of the family in consternation. 

Melida had not spoken a word. She raised her head, and large 
tear-drops were glistening on her cheeks. 

“If he had loved you,” she asked her sister, “‘ would you have 
married him ?” 

“Yes,” replied Emerald, in a deep voice. 

“I foresee misfortune, my children,” said Mrs. Irving, whose 
heart was overflowing with grief. “It is not Emerald he seeks, 
and if you refuse, Melida, you will bring misery upon us, for I 
have known your father’s condition a long time. If he should die, 
I should soon follow him, and then what would become of you?” 

She paused, weeping. Melida threw her arms round her neck, 
saying: “Don’t weep so, darling mother, and don’t be so sad. I 
have not said I would refuse.” 

“ Thanks, dear child,” replied the mother, caressing her daugh- 
ter’s fair tresses ; “‘ the thought of leaving you, girls, alone in the 
world is killing me. When you have a support, a protector, we 
can close our eyes in peace.” . 

“Do not talk so, mother,” said Melida; “ you will break my 
heart. Tell me that you will be happy—that you will never leave 
us, or I shall never have the courage to—” 

She stopped short, for she was sobbing again. 

“You are right,” said Mrs. Irving, covering her cheek and 
brow with kisses,—“ you are right, and I will struggle to be 
strong.” 

With these words, she retired to her room. Melida threw her- 

self into her sister’s arms, hid her head on her breast to stifle her 
tears. 
“Courage, child,” said Emerald. “I know and understand 
what you suffer, and if the griefs of others can alleviate your feel- 
ings, I will tell you mine. Unhappily my woes can benefit no 
one, while you will have the consolation of sacrificing yourself for 
the good of others. Conceal your tears; they burn the heart 
when they are kept back, but the wound is sooner healed. Look 
at me, sister,” she added, in a lower tone. “I have loved, and I 
have almost forgotten.” 

Melida gazed at her, thinking she had misunderstood her. 

“Not this evening,” said Melida. “You need rest; but you 
shall soon know all.” - 

Melida was too much distressed to urge her sister to explain 
herself. Everything was soon silent, but it is probable, after the 
emotions of the evening, that no one slept much in the little house 
of St. Kilda. Towards morning, fatigue overcame the doctor, 
and his wife waited till he woke, to tell him in what frame of 
mind she had left Melida. 

In the doctor’s view of the young girl’s character, he thought 
that if she had not said “yes” at first, she would finally yield to 
the influence of the family. An ailiance with Mr. Fulton seemed 
to present unhoped-for advantages to his two girls. By marrying 
Melida, Fulton would become Emerald’s protector. He had the 
manners of a gentleman. If his antecedents were somewhat in- 
volved in mystery, the explanations he had given seemed so natu- 
ral that they carried conviction with them. 

When Melida next met her father, she was still pale; her eyes 
were red with weeping, but there was a sweet smile upon her lips. 
The doctor thought it unwise to press her further ; he reckoned on 
the effect of time. He saddled Sheltie, and mounted, with the 
view of calling on Fulton, after visiting his patients. He found 
him in his garden. 

“Well,” said the doctor, accosting him cordially, “I talked 
with Melida yesterday, and I am not without hopes that she will 
consent.” 

Fulton was grave and thoughtful. 

“TI thought I brought you good news; you receive it very 
coldly.” 

“ Forgive me, and do not doubt that it gives me pleasure. But 
my heart is sensitive and jealous. Melida will perhaps consent to 
marry me, but she loves me not.” 

“Come, my young friend,” said the doctor, “ you are too ex- 
acting. Do you not know the reserve of our English maidens ?” 

“Ido; but I know, also, the power of memory, and I would 
give her time to forget. From to-day I have your word. Do not 
hurry her, but let me hope, by constant attention, to win her 
affection.” 

The doctor faithfully reported this speech. 

“ He has a noble heart,” said Mrs. Irving. 

Melida secretly thanked him for giving her time to mourn over 
her lost illusions. 

The next time Fulton called, he said nothing which might 
remind Melida that she might one day become his wife. This 
was certainly the best course he could pursue. Melida loved him 
not, but she feared him less. 

Melida had not forgotten Emerald’s words. Her gentle nature 


was not sufficiently absorbed by her own sufferings to permit her 
to remain indifferent to her sister’s half-confidence. 

“How did you conceal your secret from me ?” she asked, the 
first time she was alone with her. 

“T shut it up in my heart as inatomb. You fear being forced 
to forget the man you love; I—I have been misconstrued, dis- 
dained by him I loved. Believe me, no grief can compare with 
this. Still, I live, and have a right to say to you, ‘ Courage ! time 
heals the severest wounds.’ You remember that about four years 
ago, father attended Lady Granville, who had been given up by 
all the physicians. He was fortunate enough to save her; she 
was grateful, and, when her son Edward, who was travelling in 
France, returned, she introduced our father to him as her pre- 
server. You remember what particular attention she showed us 
all—the balls and the soirées at which we were treated with so 
much consideration. Sir Edward was my constant partner, always 
the first to claim my hand for the quadrille, and to lead me to the 
piano when I was asked to play. He had learned French man- 
ners abroad, and it cost him nothing to tell every young girl she 
was beautiful ; I alone was ignorant of that custom. I thought 
when a young man pressed the hand of his partner, and whispered 
that she was enchanting, that it was equivalent to a declaration 
of love. My poor heart melted in the light of the faintest hopes, 
for I loved him.” 

Melida started with surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Emerald,—“I loved him. My life became one 
long dream; I thought only of him. After I had thus surren- 
dered my heart, I became terrified. My thoughts followed him 
like his shadow. When he was laughing or dancing with any 
other, I experienced the bitterest agony; he knew it not, and 
therefore spared me not. He appeared to be very fond of music. 
You did not notice it, but in six weeks I made an immense pro- 
gress. Often at midnight, seated at my piano, I studied an air 
which he preferred. If he thanked me, I was prouder and hap- 
pier than the queen; if he did not listen, the sun seemed paler 
than the moon to me. This went on for nearly a year. I asked 
nothing more; I was jealous, but I loved my sufferings, for he 
was the author of them. Then he was so eager to amuse me, 
when he saw me sad. O, could I think that his heart did not 
understand my own! Lady Granville departed with her son. 
During their absence, the light of life seemed to have left my 
eyes. When she returned, and sent word that she expected us, I 
was wild with joy.” 

“T remember,” replied Melida; “and I remember, also, that 
when we called on her, she introduced her niece to us.” 

“ Yes,” said Emerald, with a bitter smile ; “and she said, ‘ This 
is my niece, soon to be my daughter, for she is to marry my 
Edward.’” 

“Poor sister !’’ said Melida, pressing Emerald’s hand. 

“Yes,” continued Emerald,—“ poor sister, poor girl, poor 
maniac, who seemed to fall from light to darkness, in an instant, 
and most undeservedly. You were only a child, and I could not 
tell you what I suffered ; you would not have understood me. It 
is a fearful thing to lose the object of your love. All my thoughts 
turned to sadness. A word—a look tortured my soul. I dared 
not refuse to accompany my father to Lady Granville’s ; I would 
rather have died than betray my secret. Cecilia was gentle and 
good; she loved me, and confided all her thoughts to me. It isa 
dreadful thing to confess, but I often wished to strangle her when 
she was embracing me. I do not think there are words in any 
language strong enough to paint what I experienced up to the day 
when, after being a guest at their wedding-breakfast, I saw them 
get into their carriage and drive off on their nuptial tour. No! 
the furious sea was never wilder than my heart. The crash of 
falling thunder would have seemed bird-like melody to the noise 
of those carriage-wheels as they rolled away. A hungry wolf 
rending me would have inflicted less pain than he did when he 
wafted me a kiss in token of adieu. Ah! these wounds were long 
in healing, even with all my courage and will.” 

“But you saw him on his return ?” 

“Yes,” replied Emerald. “ His mother had guessed everything, 
and had hastened his marriage by a year. As a reward for the 
father’s care, she crushed the daughter’s heart—coldly, pitilessly. 
Was I not the daughter of a poor penniless physician? She 
afterwards told her son all, and he thought it necessary to ask my 
pardon. ‘Ido not understand you,’ said I; ‘I never loved you 
otherwise than I do to-day—as a brother and friend.’ ‘So much 
the better,’ said he, sadly; ‘I should have regretted you too 
much.’ I have never seen him since. I have shed so many tears 
that I have none left. Henceforth I will love only you, my father 
and my mother.” 

At this moment, as if Bijou had heard that she was forgotten, 
she began to cry. 

“And my little girl,” added Emerald, hastening to the child’s 
bed. Though there were big tear-drops on her cheek, she stretched 
out her little arms to Emerald, and began to laugh. She had 
been dreaming, doubtless, for she sank to sleep with a smile. 

The doctor had recovered his energy since he had recognized 
the possibility of Melida’s marriage with Fulton. He was accus- 
tomed to say that one piece of good fortune always brings another. 
The population of St. Kilda constantly increased. He had more 
patients than he could attend to. His health had returned with 
hope, and he did not rest a moment. He was unwilling to have 
Mr. Fulton believe that he was dependent on him, or to have his 
daughters think that he had advised them from selfish interest. 
He was seen at all hours out of doors; and when people saw 
Sheltie tied to the door of a house, they said, “‘'There’s Doctor 
Irving.” 

One day, while Sheltie, the doctor’s sign, stood at a door, a 
man came up panting, and seeing the horse, rushed into the house. 


“Come, quick, Dr. Irving!’ he stammered out. “‘There’s a 
young man at the Prince Albert Hotel, who arrived two days 
since, and who has fallen suddenly and dangerously sick. He 
don’t sleep, eat or speak.” 

The doctor followed the waiter, and was ushered into the stran- 
ger’s room. The latter slightly nodded his head, and baring his 
breast, pointed out the seat of his sufferings. 

“Ah!” said Dr. Irving, as he perceived a large cicatrised wound, 
“you were badly hurt there.” 

“Yes,” replied the sufferer, with an effort, “and for three years 
it has frequently troubled me. I shall die of it, and I think the 
moment is at hand, Heaven be praised.” 

“No,” replied the doctor, after having examined the wound,— 
‘you will not die of it; and I will perform a little operation which 
will relieve you.” 

With these words he took a bistoury out of his case. The 
young man exhibited none of the emotion natural to those who 
undergo an operation. 

“He is courageous,” thought Irving. ‘I should not have be- 
lieved it, for he is as slender, pale and delicate as a woman.” 

“Tt is over,” said the doctor, wiping his instrument. 

He looked at the black and thick blood which escaped from the 
incision he had made. 

“You were badly cared for when you received that hurt.” 

“T received it at sea, and was not tended at all.” 

“Thank Heaven for your preservation, then, for ninety-nine 
out of a hundred would have died of such a wound. I will come 
and see you to-morrow,” added the doctor, taking his hat. “ You 
see that you are not in danger.” 

The young man shook his head sadly. As he went away, Dr. 
Irving gave some cautions and instructions to the waiter. This 
precaution was not useless, for the hotels in Australia are poor 
places for people in health, and purgatory for invalids. 

The Prince Albert Hotel was one of the best in St. Kilda. 
Over the door was a sign, purporting to be a likeness of Queen 
Victoria’s husband, but which strongly resembled Warren made 
up for Billy Lackaday. The exterior of the establishment prom- 
ised well, but the inside did not redeem the pledge. A poor iron 
bedstead with a straw bed, a table and a chair composed the furni- 
ture of the best rooms, which were reserved for privileged guests. 
The majority of the travellers were quartered in little dens. 

Irving told the waiter to carry up some refreshment to his 
patient. The waiter, who was interested in the invalid, carried 
him up some tea, as they make it in Australia,—that is, by boiling 
half a pound of tea in a quart of water for several hours. It 
makes a liquor you can write with. The young stranger was very 
thirsty, and attempted to drink this beverage, but repelled it with 
disgust. He threw his h2ad back, and closed his eyes, not to 
sleep, but to forget or dream. 

He had made a profound impression on Dr. Irving. His blue 
eyes had aneexpression of gentleness and melancholy. It was 
not difficult to see that, apart from physical sufferings, he had 
undergone great moral griefs, and was, in fact, broken-hearted. 
The doctor had been struck with the courage with which he had 
borne a painful operation. He spoke of this to his family when 
he went home. 

Perhaps—for there are singular presentiments in life—the doc- 
tor had instinctively foreseen that this unknown stranger would 
be mixed up with the most important events of his own existence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


>» 


REMORSE AS AN EXECUTIONER, 


Mr. De Quincey, in one of the volumes of his literary reminis- 
cences, thus speaks of a duel between Colonel Montgomery and 
Captain Macnamara :—“ The colonel, as is well known, a very 
elegant and generous young man, fell; and Captain Macnamara 
had, thenceforward, a worm at his heart, whose gnawings never 
died. He was a post-captain, and my brother afterwards sailed 
with him in quality of midshipman. From him I have often 
heard affecting instances of the degree in which the pangs of re- 
morse had availed to make one of the bravest men in the service 
a mere panic-haunted, and, in a moral sense, almost a paralytic 
wreck. He that, whilst his hand was unstained with blood, would 
have faced an army of fiends in discharge of his duty, now fan- 
cied danger in every common rocking of a boat; he made himself, 
at times, the subject of laughter at the messes of the junior and 
more thoughtless officers ; and his hand, whenever he had occa- 
sion to handle the spy-glass, shook (to use the common image), or 
rather shivered, like an aspen-tree.” We find a still more strik- 
ing instance in a treatise by M. Guillon :—“ The Chevalier de 
S—— had been engaged in seventeen ‘affairs of honor,’ in each 
of which his adversary fell. But the images of his murdered 
rivals began to haunt him, night and day; and at length he fan- 
cied he heard nothing but the wailings and upbraidings of the 
seventeen families—one demanding a father, another a son, 
another a brother, another a husband, etc. Harassed by these 
imaginary followers, he incarcerated himself in the monastery of 
La Trappe; but the French revolution threw open this asylum, 
and turned the chevalier once more into the world. He was now 
no longer able to bear the remorse of his own conscience, Or, a8 
he imagined, the sight of seventeen murdered men, and there 
put himself to death. It is evident that the insanity was the con- 
sequence of the remorse, and the cause of the suicide.” 


+ > 


THE ASS. 

We all talk of the ass as the stupidest of the browsers of the 
field ; yet, if any one shuts up a donkey in the same enclosure 
with half a dozen horses of the finest blood, and the party escape, 
it is infallibly the poor donkey that has led the way. It is he 
alone that penetrates the secret of the bolt and latch. Often have 
we stood at the other side of a hedge, contemnplicing a whole 
troop of blood-mares and their offspring, patiently waiting, while 
the donkey was snuffing over a piece of work to which all but he 
felt themselves incompetent. Donkey is far from lacking his share 
of natural instinct.— Review. 
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PRESIDENT’S LEVEE, 
PORTICO OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The engraving on this page is from a drawing made on the 
t, and illustrates a familiar scene in Washington life, the ar- 
yal of guests at the White House, on the occasion of President 
Buchanan’s levees. No more ceremony is observed on these oc- 
casions than at any private gentleman’s party, and representatives 
of all classes have free access to the presidential mansion, which, 
by the way, is eclipsed by many private residences. The sumptu- 
ous carriages drawing up, with their liveried attendants, are those 
of Lord Napier and the French ambassador. None of the foreign 
ambassadors, however, affect the style which they would be obliged 
to keep up at a foreign court. On arriving at the president’s 
house, each carriage draws up in turn and leaves its occupants, 
and the same courtesy is extended to the modest one-horse vehicle 
as to the dashing turn-outs of some of the foreign diplomatists. The 
residence of the President of the United States somewhat resem- 
bles the country seats of some of the English noblemen. It is a 

commodious and creditable building, with a good external a 

nee, and has been much improved of late years. It stan 
in the centre of an area of about twenty acres, occupying an ele- 
vated site, about fifty feet above high-water mark, aad command- 
ing a fine view of the Potomac. From its balcony is witnessed 
one of the loveliest scenes in this country, in the junction of the 
two branches of the Potomac, with the wild shores of Maryland 
and Virginia in the distance. The front is one hundred and sev- 
enty feet long, eighty-six feet deep, and is built of white freestone, 
with Ionic pilasters, comprehending two lofty stories, with a stone 


TYRONE POWER. 

The loss of Tyrone Power, the actor, in the ill-fated President, 
removed from the stage one of the most popular actors of the day, 
whose personal traits endeared him to a large host of friends in 
both hemispheres. Some incidents in his life are singular, and 
his meeting with the present Louis Napoleon is quite interesting. 
He was intended for the army, but becoming inoculated with a 
love for the stage, would not S turned from his bent. Oddly 
enough, however, it was many years after he had acted, before he 
was in the least sensible of the peculiar ability he possessed; and 


| 
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his biographer states that even when on rare occasions he was | 
obliged to take the part of an Irishman, he did so with repugnance. | 


In 1817 he married, and for some years endured all the vicissi- 
tudes of theatrical life, having ample experience of the wonderful 
science, “how to live on £50 a year.” Towards the end of 1818, 
coming into possession of his wife’s small fortune—a very small 
one—he resolved to leave the stage, disgusted with his trial of its 
its resources. He entered into a speculation with an officer of 


rank in the British army, for the settlement of Algoa Bay, in the | 


Cape territory, where a large grant had been recently acquired 
from the crown. 
friends at home, he sailed for the Cape of Good Hope in 1820, and 
on arriving there, set off on an exploring expedition. Having 


brought letters of introduction to the officers there he soon became | 


a favorite with them. An anecdote is told of him at this time, 
which we shall pause to relate. 

While in Table Bay, an officer of one of the ships, who could 
not swim, fell overboard, and was sinking fast. Power, without 


Leaving his wife and child to the care of his | 


pa a suit of many hues, the remains of patched and faded 
roadcloth.” 

He lost no time in preparing for his departure for England, dis- 
appointed but not crushed. A curious incident happened on the 
voyage homeward. The vessel, in her ordinary course, passed in 
sight of St. Helena, but without touching at that island. While 
the passengers in the cabin were drinking a glass of wine to the 
ex-emperor, word was sent down to them that an eagle was seen 
from the deck, cleaving the air in flight from the frowning rock. 
All remarked that this was a curious incident, and some said it 
was an omen of something. On arriving at Falmouth, they 
learned that on that very day, the once mighty Napoleon had 
expired in his lonely corner of exile. 

Passing from one Napoleon to another, the following will be 
read with the interest which attaches to everything connected with 
the extraordinary personages to whom it refers. Many years later 
than 1821, Tyrone Power, when returning from his second visit 
to America, happened to be the fellow-passenger of Louis Napo- 
leon, now Emperor of France. During the whole voyage from 
New York to England, Power was confined to his berth, in conse- 
quence of injuries received by a fall from his horse, just before 
sailing. Louis Napoleon evinced a marked partiality for the in- 
valid, whose acquaintance he sedulously cultivated, and passed 
much of his time in conversing with and reading to him. This 
intimacy and friendship continued after their arrival in England. 
An entry in the only diary now remaining, thus speaks of this 
remarkable personage, at a dinner party of distinguished guests, 
comprising amongst others, the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Chester- 


PRESIDENTS LEVEE— PORTICO OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 


balustrade. The north front is sustained by a portico supported 
by four Ionic columns, and with four columns of projection. The 
outer range of columns affords the shelter for carriages to drive 
under, which our sketch represents. The garden front on the 
river is varied by what is called a rusticated basement story, in 
the Ionic style, and by a semicircular, projecting colonnade of six 
columns, with two spacious flights of steps leading to a balustrade 
on a level with the principal story. The interior presents one re- 
ception-room, and two oval drawing-rooms, one in each story, of 
very good proportions. The oval rooms have been carpeted with 
Gobelin tapestry carpets, worked with national emblems. Though 
our present chief magistrate is a bachelor, his household is presided 
over by a lady well fitted to grace the position she occupies. Miss 
Harriet Lane, the president’s niece, is universally admired for her 
intelligence, her personal attractions, and the grace and gentleness 
of her manners. Her quiet self-possession, modesty and affability 
make an impression on all visitors at the White House, and every 
one feels at — and happy within the sphere of her influence. 
A ies levee always assembles a brilliant array of talent 
and distinction, while, as we before remarked, almost every social 
type is to be found on such occasions. The difference between 
monarchical and republican institutions is nowhere more striking- 
ly manifest, than in the contrast presented between the etiquette 
of Washington and that of St. James and the Tuileries. In one 
case the chief magistrate is  eagrne with no more ceremony 
than that observed in private life; in the other, a thousand pre- 
feplaety Seemalition must be gone through with, and much expense, 
befo subject can be presented to his sovereign. 


a moment’s hesitation, and not having the dread of sharks before 
his eyes, plunged into the sea, and sustained the drowning man 
until a boat was lowered, which rescued both. This officer had 
served in more than one hard-fought action. On a particular oc- 
casion, he, with a party, was carrying an enemy’s vessel by board- 
ing, when a gallant young midshipman, a mere stripling, fighting 
by his side, had his hand pinned to the gunwale by the thrust of 
an enemy’s dirk. The officer, at the risk of being cut down him- 
self, when nearly defenceless from his humanity, sustained the lad 
while he was extracting the dirk, saving him at the same time 
from falling between the two contending vessels. After the ac- 
tion, the young midshipman presented his preserver with the dirk, 
requesting that he would keep it to be bestowed on any one who 
might protect his life in an equally imminent danger. The dag- 
ger thus came by legitimate inheritance to Tyrone Power, accom- 
panied by a similar condition, and still remains in the possession 
of his eldest son. 

During his expedition into the interior, into which he penetrated 
further than any white man had gone before him, he was believed 
by his friends, who had heard no tidings of him, to be dead. 
Finding the scheme he had been cherishing was futile, he re- 
turned, and was seen one morning, nearly a vear after his depar- 
ture, “riding quietly into Cape Town, on a broken-down horse, 
sun-burnt, and with matted hair and beard of lengthened growth, 
his wardrobe and camp equipage consisting of the scanty covering 
on his back, surmounted by a Caffir carosse; his arms and reg 

truding from his threadbare integuments, and not unlike Ro 
inson Crusoe, except that his external case, instead of goatskin, 


field, Lord Albert Paget, Count D’Orsay, and the French prince : 
“At half-past seven all the party arrived punctually. @ were 
very merry—conversation never flagged. At eleven, coffee. After 
this we played Russian bagatelle like boys. At two in the morn- 
ing all drove off, having enjoyed a delightful evening. Prince 
Louis evidently made a favorable impression on the English noble- 
men. Indeed, his manners are so gentle and unassuming, that it 
would be difficult not to like him. Asa matter of course all gave 
him precedence on leaving the drawing-room when dinner was an- 
nounced. He is not unlike his great uncle whose portrait hung 
opposite to him where he sat. I observed him éye it attentively, 
and, as I thought, with a melancholy expression. What blighted 
hopes and defeated ambition must one glance have conjured up!” 
In another plaee, speaking again of Louis and his cousin Lucien, 
he says :—‘ They appear quite confident in the hope of another 
revolution in France, and the return of their family to supreme 
power. They have persuaded themselves that they represent a 

rinciple, which, though held back for a time, must sooner or later 
inevitably lead to the race of Bonaparte being recalled by the 
united voice of the nation.” These opinions are curious and in- 
teresting now, having been uttered with confidence so long before 
the event, and when their fulfilment would have been pronounced 
nothing short of miraculous.—Home Journal. 


Infinite as are the varieties of life, so manifold are the paths to 
saintly characters ; and he who has not found out how, directly or 
indirectly, to make everything converge towards the soul’s sancti 
fication, has yet missed the meaning of this life. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BETTER PITY THAN CONDEMN. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
When the word of condemnation 
Rises on your censor lip, 
O, bethink you, if your station 
Warrants you your words to dip 
In that pool of bitter scorning, 
Where no angel's feet do trip. 


When the footsteps of the erring 
Linger humbly at your door: 

When the sinning are the pleading, 
Promising to sin no more: 

Can you—dare you say unto them. 

** Go, be as ye were before?” 


Can you steel your heart, while pity, 

With her meek eyes bathed in tears, 
And her ange! pinions sadly 

Drooping ‘neath so many fears, 
Pleads so sweetly for the sinner, 

As each suppliant appears? 


O, be merciful !—have mercy, 
As the Master had of old: 
When he taught the Jews a lesson, 
When he gave a rule of gold— 
“ And perhaps your kindly bearing 
Will bring lambs back to the fold. 


They, the erring—they, the wandering, 
Who regret what sin has cost, 

Deal ye very kindly with them, 
Pity those who suffer most: 

Or their fate may be upon you, 
If they are forever lost. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHAT OF ITP 
A STORY FOR THE LADIES. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“Waar of it? Why, everything of it; scandal of it, impru- 
dence of it, recklessness to public opinion of it, insult to her hus- 
band’s memory of it, compromising her own reputation of it! 
What of it indeed! Iam surprised to hear you ask such a ques- 
tion !” 

“ Well, I’m sure, if I don’t find any fault, no one else need do 
so. It strikes me I am about as much interested in this alarming 
flirtation as any one else in these quarters.” 

“ You! you are blind, I believe. You don’t begin to see the 
half that we do here in the parlor. They don’t either of them 
take any more notice of the boarders than as if we were so many 
dummies. You needn’t laugh, it is as true as the gospel; and if 
you are engaged to Lyman Rowe, and really expect to marry 
him, the sooner you put-a stop to this foolery the better. For my 
part, I don’t think it is decent. I have made up my mind to 
speak tv Mrs. Warren about it, and if she don’t send this presum- 
ing widow about her-business I know who will leave her house— 
mighty quick metre.” 

“ Now, really, Miss Bartlett, what offence has Mrs. Prettiman 
ever given to you? I have found her a pleasant, harmless, lady- 
like little woman, with no bit of malice or ill-temper in her nature. 
Agreeable she certainly is, and a great favorite with the gentle- 
men, not even excepting my intended, Lyman Rowe ; but beyond 
that, I am sure the most envious and censorious can find no cause 
to condemn.” 

“Tt is no use talking to you—that’s plain enough ; but let me 
tell you if what every one says is true—” 

“Which of course it is.” 

“J don’t vouch for that ; but if it is, she isn’t a bit better than 
she should be.” 

“And who is better than they should be, dear Miss Bartlett ? 
Indeed, for my part, I think if every one had a due appreciation 
of their own demerits there would be less tittle-tattle and small 


talk about their neighbors. For one, I am sick of it. If you 
really think Mrs. Prettiman is a bad woman, a woman whose 
morals are corrupt, or whose society it is not proper to cultivate, 
why not tell her so at once, and cut her acquaintance altogether ; 
but this meeting friendly and sociable day afier day, pretending 
to be pleased with her company, when in your heart you detest 
her, is what I caynot understand. Excuse me if I speak plain, 
but there has been so much of it of late, such a constant flood of 
petty scandal and unwomanly deceit, that I should feel myself con- 
demned if I did not check it as far as in my power. Mrs. Pretti- 
man, though a widow, is young, pretty, frank in her manners and 
without the smallest particle of affectation. As you are aware, 
she had the misfortune, in accordance with the desire of her pa- 
rents, to marry @ man three times her own age, and if you don’t 


know it I do, that for the three years he lived, a more patient, self. 
sacrificing, devoted wife than herself never lived.” 

“ You think she loved him then ?” 

“No, I did not say that. I think she respected him, and felt it 
her duty to be patient with him in his querulous requirements ; 
and I know, that having taken up the burthen of what might be 
a life-time of trial, she determined to bear up under it bravely; 


and so she did, with a patience that you nor I, nor any woman I 


ever saw or heard of, could have exercised. That is why I re- 
spect her ; that’s why I pity her; and that is why, that whenever 
I hear persons speaking lightly and wrongfully of her, I invariably 
take her part.” 


“ And that’s why you allow her to flirt and fool with your hus- 
band that is to be? I wouldn’t risk it, and you'll be sorry for it, 
now mind if you don’t.” 

“If she marries him she will lose all her property, I suppose 
you know that.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, it was not enough that she should be the slave of her 
husband while he lived—he must needs hamper her with a succes- 
sor, whom even to this day she does not know by sight. If she 
refuses to marry this appointed one, or marries any one else, her 
money all goes to other parties, including the sclected bridegroom. 
Now if that isn’t hard, I don’t know what is.” 

“He had good reasons for it, you may be sure of that.” 

“ Reason or no reason, he couldn’t have made a worse mistake. 
You say traly that Mrs. Prettiman is rather thoughtless: impul- 
sive and lovable I know her to be. Her heart reaches out for the 
affection it has never met. There could be no sacrifice too great 
for her to make where love called forit. If fortunately she should 
not become clsewhere interested, she will marry Jasper Welles 
and lead a life of duty—perchance for once in the world love may 
come after marriage—but, if on the contrary her warm fresh heart 
should find its mate, God help her and all good men forgive! If 
she could not be his wife, so certain as the sun is to rise in the 
morning, so certain would she defy all forms and social require- 
ments, and make a code of her own whereby she might enjoy her 
love and still keep her fortune.” 

“ And you would uphold her.” 

“No; I should pity her, and despise the selfishness which even 
from the grave encircled her.” 

“ Well, your ideas and mine don’t jibe. I don’t like her and 
shan’t like and—fine morning, isn’t it ?” 

This change in the conversation was attributable to the fact 
that at that moment Miss Bartlett, looking in the glass, discovered 
the object of their conversation sitting quietly at the window, 
with a very roguish look upon her pretty face and a volume of 
Tennyson in her dimpled hand. 

And she was pretty—pretty as a pink was this bewitching little 
widow who for the past few weeks had so exercised the lady 
boarders at Mrs. Warren’s fashionable domicile. It was pleasant 
to look at her, sitting there in the shadow of those rich curtains, 
pleasant to note the clear pure blue of those large laughing eyes, 
to see the dimples chasing each other all round the pretty childish 
mouth, to note the exquisite white upon her brow, the dainty rose 
upon her cheek, to trace the little blue veins running here and 
there and precipitating themselves into those little pitfalls of dim- 
ples ; it was pleasant as a May day’s morn to have her there in 
our midst, and so every one must have felt except such soured 
old maids as Miss Bartlett and a few young ladies whose cliarms 
were on the wane, and a married lady or two who knew just 
enough to know that it was no use trying to shine while she was 
in their circle. 

And then her dress ; wave on wave of white Tarleton, with no 
single ornament on body or head save the profusion of sunny 
curls drifting around her shoulders. Why, it was refreshing to 
look at her, sitting there so pure and cool in her hazy dress. And 
the best of it was, she was as good as she was pretty; good, 
“real right down good,” as old Mrs. Warren would persist in 
saying spite of the cross looks of some of her boarders. To look 
at her in her young freshness, who would have thought that years 
of her young life had been spent pent up in the sick room of 
querulous age ? that her soul had been darkened by reproach where 
reproach was not deserved, by crimination where crimination 
was the bitterest of injustice, by sour looks, cross words, perpetual 
restrictions, and what to her heart seemed interminable injustice ? 

It came to an end at last, however—the reproach, the crimina- 
tions and the querulous repinings—and at the age of twenty, 
sweet Mattie Prettiman looked out upon an untried world, young, 
rich, handsome, and an orphan. I will not say that she grieved 
greatly for the old man to whom her best years had been sacrificed. 
A few natural tears she might, have shed, a few melancholy 
thoughts she might have devoted to his memory, and perhaps an 
hour or two of loneliness succeeded the perpetual turmoil of the 
existence left behind her, and that was all. He had taken good 
care that she should never forget him. As I have before premised, 
the large property recurring to her at his decease was so hampered 
by unjust restrictions, that to obtain the one it was necessary that 
she should adhere strictly to the other—that other being to wed a 
young man of whose existence, until the reading of the will, she 
had been utterly unaware. 

It seems that Jasper Welles, the person designated in the will, 
was the only son of a woman whom in his early years Richard 
Prettiman had honored with his preferences ; in fact rumor said 
was engaged to marry. For some unexplained cause the match 
was broken up, and an estrangement ensued which on his part 
was to be cancelled only in view of death. Whether he had some 
wrong to atone for, or whether in that moment of terror the mem- 
ory of what might have been had the past but fulfilled its promises 
came to sofien his marble heart, it is impossible to say. Enough, 
that in his last moments the bright, beautiful child-wife whom 
parental authority had forced into his withered arms was forgotten 
or neglected to make restitution to one who had long ceased to 
love or respect him. At first this unnatural exaction created but 
little impression upon the mind of Mrs. Prettiman. She was 
young, gay, free of heart, and as it was not absolutely necessary 
she should marry Jasper Welles so long as she married no one 


else, it gave her but little thought or annoyance, At the death of 
her husband, having lost both her parents during her married life, 
and being now quite alone, she gave up her spacious mansion and 
came to board with Mrs, Warren, where she still remained at the 
time of the commencement of this sketch. 


I need not say that Mattie Prettiman was the life and soul of 
the whole house. A few discontented persons, Miss Bartlett for 
instance, chose to consider her too gay, or too familiar with the 
opposite sex, or too full of life, spirit and excitement ; but if she 
was gay and giddy, she was also earnest and truthful where ear- 
nestness and truth were appreciative words. There were no 
small vices in her temperament, no petty jealousies or little con- 
temptible thoughts of envy. She could not, nor did she try to, 
understand the discordant clements which surrounded her—true 
exponents of boarding-house life. If any one offended her, 
which in fact was seldom, to that one and that one alone she 
would go for explanation and redress. No secret sessions so far 
as she was concerned, no corner whisperings or confidential reve- 
lations made to a third party ; her daily intercourse was as clear 
and open as her own pure heart, and she could only wonder at the 
motive which instigated the duplicity which so often came under 
her observation. 

Our boarding house was, like all other boarding houses, full of 
odds and ends of that portion of city population who eschew 
“home delights,” and do not quite like the idea of hotel publicity. 
Among the most conspicuous of its occupants, and almost as 
popular as sweet Mattie Prettiman herself, was Miss May War- 
ren, a distant relative of the worthy landlady, and a sworn 
fricnd of our pretty widow. It was she who defended her on all 
sides and upon all points, it was she who was fighting the battle 
with Miss Bartlett, if you remember, at the opening of this sketch, 
and it was her lover whom the public voice had dedicated to the 
services of Mrs. Prettiman. As a true chronicler of events, I 
dare not say that the parties in question did not give the public 
good occasion for their censorious comments; but then, as Miss 
Warren said, and as Miss Warren kept perpetually saying, if 
she didn’t mind it, certainly no one else need feel exercised about 
it. To say the truth, Miss Warren seemed to enjoy this new 
phase in her lover’s character; at all events she was most conve- 
niently blind to his dereliction as far as her own rights were con- 
cerned, and gave him the largest license and opportunity to pros- 
ecute his suit, if such was his desire, in another quarter. I can- 
not help thinking it was lucky he was not my lover, or yours, dear 
lady reader, if he expected to be dazzled by stray lights without 
raising a tempest in a teapot about his ears. 

The largest poetical license could never transform Lyman 
Rowe into a handsome man, or a man at all likely to make great 
headway in a lady’s heart. Plain almost to ugliness when in re- 
pose, yet there were times when his face would light up with al- 
most superhuman beauty—a beauty of the soul so seldom recog- 
nized by the unthinking crowd. Strong, manly and protecting 
he might have been, but for elegance, beauty or grace, one must 
have looked somewhere else than upon the face or form of Lyman 
Rowe for it. Added to his personal defects, was an awkward 
bashfulness when among strangers, the result probably of his self- 
consciousness of plainness, which rendered him anything but 
agreeable «t first sight. Only with May Warren and Mattie Pret- 
timan was he ever quite himself. With them, all the wild wierd 
passion of an exalted nature found eloquent outlet. He would 
sit for hours in some shadowed nook in that old rambling board- 
ing house, giving vent to the brilliant dreams which colored his 
nature, and enchanting his hearers with the purity and beauty of 
his imaginings. 

To Mattie Prettiman this was all very strange and new. She 
had lived such a life of seclusion, had seen so little of the world 
in any form, had never read a novel in her life, knew nothing of 
poetic inspiration except such as swelled as yet unborn in her pure 
heart, how could it be otherwise than that she should become in- 
terested in her teacher? that she should forget all that she should 
have remembered, and that a feeling stronger than friendship 
should usurp the heart hitherto devoted to duty? May Warren 
would sit with them until both were absorbed in their own sweet 
reveries, and then steal cautiously away leaving them silent and 
dreaming. 

“T have been thinking,”’ said Lyman Rowe, one evening after 
a singularly long silence, ‘I have been thinking how different 
my life has been since I came here and had the good fortune to 
make you my friend. I was so lonely before, so companionless ; 
the world seemed so desolate, and my own heart so tenantless. 
You seem to comprehend me more than any one else ever did, to 
understand all my thoughts and make allowances forall my weak- 
nesses. I have been thinking too that all this must end ; that the 
time will come when you will forget me in other pleasures and 
other scenes ; when another heart shall be the recipient of your 
affection and I shall be left once more alone.” 


For the first time in their happy companionship, Mattie Pretti- 
man looked up into his dark face with a startled, terrified air, and 
turned deathly pale. The time when she could cheat her heart 
no longer had most surely come. The cloud was lifted from her 
spirit, and, disguise it as she might, she knew that with all the 
depth and strength of her nature, with a wild, daring, frenzied 
passion, she loved Lyman Rowe! 

“ May has told me all,” he went on, apparently without notic- 


ing the increasing whiteness of her face, “the strange betrothal, 
the singular will, the unknown lover. Under other circumstances 
I might perhaps have been daring enough to hope in time you 
would have come to look upon me as something more than a 
friend, but now—now—it is cruel to say the least of it.” 

With hands clasped and eyes burning with excitement, Mattie 


still looked and listened. ‘The fatal truth seemed scorching and 


withering every faculty of her nature. She could not think, she 
could only feel. It was too truly all over. She would listen no 
more to the eloquent words which fell so freely from his lips, revel 
no more in the deep gems of his intellect, dream no more beneath 
the sweet influence of his genius. It was over. She must go 
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out into the world alone, suffering, yet hiding that suffering be- 
neath a smiling face, loving, yet smothering that love—that one 
great love of a lifetime—beneath the mask of duty. Never be- 
fore had Lyman Rowe given her one look, breathed into her car 
one word, or expressed one sentiment which she could torture 
into a partiality even. Never before had she that excuse so dear 
to woman’s heart, that he had won her designedly to love him. 
Even now he might not care for her, might never care for her, 
while she, with a degraded weakness, with a blind infatuation 
most wicked in one so circumstanced, had allowed herself to drift 
away upon the waves of passion, with the full knowledge that only 
tempest and storm was before her. In a sort of maze she heard 
his voice calmly and serenely setting forth the difficulties of their 
position ; she heard hii regret that they had ever met, or else 
meeting, had been so unfortunately circumstanced ; she heard him 
allude to May Warren and his intended marriage at an early day, 
and then she heard no more. Lyman had caught her just in time 
to save her falling to the floor. 

“Mrs. Warren—May—everybody come quick, into the music 
room. I guess you'll believe what I say another time. Your 
beautiful Mrs. Prettiman, your good, virtuous, amiable widow, is 
laying in the arms of Mr. Rowe, and the way he is kissing and 
dearing and fondling her—ugh, it is enough to make one sick.” 

It was the old maid, Miss Bartlett, who was the speaker, and 
from the indignation which sparkled from every wrinkle of her 
withered face one would suppose she had swallowed an extra 
pickle. 

“Well, what of it?’ asked May, when she had sufliciently 
recovered from a fit of laughter caused by the excitement of the 
old maid. 

“What of it? You just go and see for yourself, and go soon 
too or she’ll be eaten up alive. Such conductions!”’ And the 
old maid’s head took another toss in the air. 

Miss Bartlett had told the truth. When Lyman Rowe found 
the pale, senseless face resting against his shoulder, all the deep 
love of a noble heart flowed forth in eloquent words. He drew 
her to his bosom and pressed kiss after kiss upon those pale lips, 
until a slight tremor betokened returning consciousness. Faint 
as she was, she had still a knowledge of whose arms were around 
her, of whose passionate kisses were on her lips. She strove to 
speak, but her lips refused her utterance. She felt no shame, no 
terror, she only knew that he sheltered, that he loved her; and if 
she could only die then and there, before any one with better 
claims should come to separate them, she should die content. 
She did not analyze her feelings, she did not attempt to control 
them. He loved her. Out of all the wide world there could 
come no greater joy, no deeper triumph! The sudden appear- 
ance of May did not dissipate the deep joy of her heart, and it 
was only when taking her from Lyman’s arms as she whispered 
“private property, you know,” that a shade of dismay passed 
over her face. 

“T hope you are satisfied now,” sneered Miss Bartlett, whom 
May had prevented almost by main force from entering the room. 
“T hope you will believe your own eyes, as you can’t trust mine. 
You found it just as I told you.” 

“What of it?” was May’s laughing rejoinder, as she turned to 
the piano and commenced an air from Norma. 

Miss Bartlett subsided into a sulk, from which she did not 
emerge again that evening. 

“ Here is a letter for you, darling,” said May on the day fol- 
lowing the one just written of. 

Mattie opened it almost mechanically and read it calmly 
through. It was from the man whom her husband’s will had 
destined to be her future lord and master. He had arrived in 
town, and would be at Le Grange’s concert at the Music Hall on 
the following evening. It was an awkward piece of business, but 
he hoped she was not especially averse to him. He would do the 
best he could to make her happy, and so long as she was heart 
whole he would not despair of yet winning her love as well as her 
hand. Such was the purport of the letter. 

“T cannot, O, I cannot!” she cried out in sudden anguish. “I 
shall die! I wish I may, O, I wish I may!” 

“ Courage, darling, courage. We have all our own share of 
sorrow in the world. Your's is no worse than that of others.” 

“Q, but to wed one man while your whole heart and soul is 
devoted to another !”” 

“You forget, dear, who that other is!’ whispered May, put- 
ting back the soft curls and looking pityingly into her tear-stained 
face. “You forget it is my husband elect who stands between 
you and duty.” 


“ Forgive me, May. I forgot, I forget everything but that ter- 
rible duty to be done.” 

“You think too deeply of it, dear. It wont seem so bad in 
reality as it is in imagination. You'll see the time that you will 
laugh to think how terrible this dreaded duty seemed.” 

“O, never, O, never! Don’t think of it; don’t believesit! I 
shall live, for sorrow never kills; but O, so miserably wretched, 


80 fearfully alone! Such visions of what might have been mock- 
ing me perpetually; such vain longings for the love that can 


never be mine—never, never more in all my life of loneliness. It 
is easy for you to talk, you who have your blessed future round- 
ing into such perfect radiance. , it is easy to talk, easy, easy, 
easy!” And poor Mrs. Prettiman sank down in a perfect stupor 
of hopelessness. 


“We shall see, we shall see!” replied May, humming a gay 


little tane, which in Mattie’s ears sounded very heartless. ‘‘ We 
shall all live to see you in love with your husband that is to be, 
just as deeply as you are with mine now.” 

There was something in the sarcastic tone of May’s voice which 
roused all the pride of Mattie Prettiman’s nature. 


“They despise my weakness,” she murmured, as May danced 
gaily out of the room. “We'll have no more of it. What’s 
done can’t be undone ; but they shall see no more weakness. Pity 
unmanned me, she saw that, but scorn, no, no, I am not proof 
against that. I wiil have no more of it. Lyman shall at least 
see that I have some pride.” And she kept her word. 

“How gay Mattie is this evening,” said Mrs. Warren to her 
niece a few hours after. 

“Well, what of it? Her lover is coming to-morrow.” 

I thought she was overacting her part! ‘That accounts 
for it then.” 

“Your intended, Mr. Rowe, looks as if he had made a supper 
off of pokers,” whispered Miss Bartlett a short time after. “I 
do believe he is jealous of that deceitful widow. How she is 
going on to-night.” 

“ What of it?” was May’s incessant reply. 

“O, nothing, only—” <A toss of the head finished the sen- 
tence. 

Mattie kept up this extravagant seeming of high spirits until 
the hour came on which she was expected to attend the party to 
the concert. Then she was observed to be nervous and irritable. 
Her face was flushed and her eyes shone as with the flame of a 
fever. May began to get anxious and wish it was well over. 
Lyman Rowe looked glad, happy, and almost exultant, while 
others of the party not in the secret could but look and wonder 
at the singularity of each of the three most interested in the 
denouement. 

It was but little Mattie heard of the brilliant musie which 
flooded the Music Hall that evening. Her eyes wandered from 
one to another, seeking for some sign whereby she might re- 
cognize the one she so longed yet dreaded to see—longed, because 
she had determined to lay her heart open before him with all its 
infirmities, and dreaded, lest even that inspection might further 
than ever estrange them. All at once Lyman laid his hand upon 
her arm and whispered, “he is here ;” and following the direction 
of his eyes, she saw, leaning against one of the pillars, a young 
man of most marvellous beauty and symmetry, with dark, curl- 
ing hair pushed back from a massive and intellectual forehead. 
A pair of deep dark eyes were riveted on her face with an expres- 
sion half mirth half sadness, which it was impossible to define. 
May, for a forgetful moment, gave noisy utterance to her surprise, 
which soon changed to embarrassment under the searching eyes 
of Mattie. 

“Do you know him?” she whispered, as May still exhibited 
signs of excitement. 

“ Yes—no—that is, yes. Ihave seen him. It is Mr. Welles, 
your intended. T’ll introduce you soon as the concert is over.” 

Mattie did not choose to wait for the introduction, however. 
She accepted Mr. Rowe’s escort, and hurrying home sought her 
chamber, and hooded and cloaked as she saw, gave vent to a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. For the first time she had seen her be- 
trothed. He was handsome, manly, dignified in appearance, just 
the style of person any woman might have been proud of, where- 
as Lyman Rowe had not a single personal quality to recommend 
him to public admiration ; yet there and then she would have re- 
signed all claim to that lofty semblance of manhood for but one 
thought from the dark, homely, uninteresting companion of her 
happiest days. She was still weeping bitterly, when a strong arm 
was wound around her waist and her head gathered to a manly 
bosom. 

“ You have seen him, Mattie,” murmured Lyman, in a voice 
nearly as tremulous as her own. 

A wild sob was his only reply. 

“He is handsome, manly, brilliant, while I—” 

“Don’t, don’t! What is beauty to the heart that loves.” 

It was well Lyman’s face was in the shade, or Mattie might 
have seen the look of deep exultation which flooded it. 

“You say the heart which loves. O, Mattie, I have sometimes 
thought, I have sometimes felt, as if you might under happier 
auspices have been brought to love me!” 

“O,Ido, Ido! Ihave loved you always, all my life, I think, 
though I never knew it till of late. I do not care to live any 
longer unless I can live with you. I should blush to say it, I 
know that, and at any other moment than this I could not find 
words to tell you how much I love you. Other women have loves 
and fancies and infatuations ; in all my lifetime I have had noth- 
ing but you. The darkness of my past life, the life I lived before 
I knew you, made the few months of our companionship immea- 
surably bright. You will remember me, and remember what I 
have said, and remember that whatever may happen to me, so 
long as there is consciousness remaining, so long will you be my 
first, last, and only love. It is some consolation to tell you that. 
I shall do my duty, never fear but I shail do my duty, but all the 
love I ever can know is yours!” 

Again that exultant expression flitted over the face of Lyman 
Rowe ; but at that moment the gay laugh of May prevented any 
further demonstration on his part. 


“ Well, upon my word!” exclaimed the merry little maiden, 
“it strikes me you are rather carrying the joke too far, my friend. 
I foresee I shall be obliged to give you the mitten yet. But come, 
Mr. Welles is in the parlor, and is all impatience to greet his un- 
known bride. Why, what a pair of eyes! Do clear out, Lyman, 
and let me bathe them with Cologne. It is disgraceful to appear 
before him with such a pair of eyes as these. What will he 
think ¢” 

Before Mattie had quite recovered her self-possession she was in 
the presence of her betrothed, and her cold hand resting uncon- 
sciously in his. A few common place words were said, a few 
compliments uttered, and he was about to resign her; but some 
sudden inspiration seemed ¢o have seized upon her. 


“Don’t leave me yet,” she said, in a low, firm voice. “I like 
you too well to deceive you. I have a confession to make ; after 
that you are at liberty to use your own discretion with regard to 
our future union. I do not love you, of course you do not ex- 
pect it; but what is even worse, I do love another. You need 
not fear but what I shall be a true and honorable wife to you, 
but what I shall do my duty as far as I know it; beyond that, 
you have nothing to expect, I nothing to bestow. You will for- 
give the wrong in consideration of my present shame and suffer- 
ing. My hand is quite at the disposal—” 

“Of Jasper Welles,” said the stranger, placing her hand in 
that of her lover, “whom you have known as Lyman Rowe ; he 
will explain the rest.” 

“Fair exchange is no robbery, Mattie,” whispered May. 
“Didn't I tell you it wouldn’t be so, terrible after all?”’? And 
taking the stranger’s arm she hurried way on purpose to give 
the lovers a chance of explanation. 

“‘T couldn’t help it, Mattie,” pleaded Mr. Welles. “I knew 
the clause in your husband’s will, and what was more, I had seen 
you. I couldn’t give you up without a struggle, and fortunately 
May was an old acquaintance of mine who promised to assist 
me. Now, answer me truly, dear, had I, with my unattractive 
appearance, my plain face and awkward person, had I been intro- 
duced to you as your intended or destined husband, do you think 
you would have given me a thought ?” 

Of course Mattie was sure it wouldn’t have made the least 
difference, but you and I, dear reader, who know the world better, 
can have the benefit of a doubt. 

Need I tell you that Mattic is as happy now as she was truly mis- 
erable a few months ago, and that May is quite satisfied with what 
she calls her share of the spoils? There was a great commotion 
in the boarding house when matters were explained. 

“So,” said Miss Bartlett, “it turns out after all that your 
beau belonged to Mrs. Prettiman, and Mrs. Prettiman’s beau to 
you.” 

“,Well, what of it?” laughed the incorrigible May. 

“Nothing, only it appears to me there was a great fuss for 
nothing.” 

What do you think, dear reader ? 


MR. BARCLAY PENNOCK. 


This well known friend and fellow-traveller of Bayard Taylor, 
died recently at his residence in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Pennock travelled, some years since, through the north of 
Europe on foot, and made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
character, habits, traditions, and language of the people. His 
first journey abroad, however, was in company with Bayard Tay- 
lor, on that tour which produced Taylor’s first book, “ Views 
Afoot.” He also assisted Mr. Taylor on “The Cyclopsxdia of 
Modern Travel,” translating the French and German portions of 
that work. Mr. Pennock was a fine scholar, and a man of varied 
attainments. His specialite was the languages of Northern Eu- 
rope, in which he was a profound student; he had the old eddas 
and sagas by heart. He contributed to our literature a translation 
of a work which deserves to be better known than it is, “ The 
Religion of the Northmen,” by Professor Keyser of the Univer- 
sity of Norway; and he has left behind him, we understand, a 
manuscript volume of the tales handed down from generation to 
generation among the Norsemen around their firesides. A little 
more than a year , Mr. Pennock married one of our sweetest, 
but most unknown poetesses, Miss Lydia A. Caldwell. She died 
of consumption a few weeks after marriage. Mr. Pennock died 
of consumption, in the thirty-sixth year of his age.—L/ome 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE BIBLE. 


There are four grand arguments for the truth of the Bible. 
The first is the miracles on record; the second the prophecies ; 
the third the goodness of the doctrine ; the fourth the moral char- 
acter of the penmen from Divine purity. Thus Christianity is 
built*upon these four immovable pillars—the power, the under- 
standing, the goodness, the purity of God. The Bible must be 
one of these things: either an invention of good men or good 
angels, or bad men or bad angels, or a revelation from God. But 
it could not be the invention of good men or angels ; for they neither 
would nor could make a book telling lies at the time, saying, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” when they knew it all to be their own invention. 
It could not be the invention of wicked men or devils, for the 
could not make a book which commands all duty, which forbids 
all sin, and which condemns their souls to all eternity. The eon- 
clusion is irresistible—the Bible must be given by Divine inspira- 
tion.— Bishop Simpson. 


In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly tustrated with four large original drawings, fi img the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales : 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dinars rae Backwoopsmay. A vivid 
and charming story of Bast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
By ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Smuccter or THe A story 
of 


the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 


THE LOST HEIR: or, Taz Doce anp rue Lazzanone. . A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times in the his 


THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tan Forruxzs or « Sotpmr. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of cur old and favorite authors. 

CHESTER : or, Taz Youne Hunter or beautiful 

a | yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 

history. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
06> For sale at all of the periodical depots, 
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264 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 


VIEWS IN JERUSALEM. 

The illustrations upon this and the succeeding page, apart from 
the interest of the subjects they represent, are fine specimens of 
pictorial art. They are from a work of extraordinary beauty and 
value—“ The City of the Great King: or, Jerusalem as it was, as 


TOMBS OF THE PROPHETS. 


it is to be”—an octavo of six hundred and twenty 
pages, by J. T. Barclay, missionary to Jerusalem, recently issued 
James len & Sons, Bulletin Buildings, Philadelphia, but 


AMERICAN CEMETERY. 


the Christian reader; as a traveller’s guide to the Holy City, it is 
indispensable. An able critic says, “It pours a concentrated 
light from the past, the present and the future, which has never 
been gathered around the subject, or condensed into one volume 
before.” Dr. Barclay brought to his arduous task the experience 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


ot a long residence in Jerusalem, the zeal of a missionary, the 
skill of a man of science, and those wonderful appliances for illus- 
tration which the photographic art supplies. The publishers have 
performed their part by producing the book in a style for which 


the Philadelphia book-press has now become famous. The paper 
and typography are admirable. The illustrations, of which there 
are more than seventy, with numerous maps and plans, are in va- 
rious styles of art—wood, steel and lithographic engraving and 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


CAVE OF ST. MARY. 


JEWISH TOWER. 


chromographic pictures—some ot 
them printed in ten colors. It is not 

our purpose to attempt a review or 
synopsis of this work, but we shall 
proceed to point out the scenes illus- 
trated in our present number, adopt- 

ing Dr. Barclay’s text as authority— 

and there can be none better. The 

- first engraving represents the en- 
trance to the “ ‘Tombs of the Kings,” 

a finely constructed catacomb, situ- 
ated half a mile north of the Damas- 

cus Gate. Dr. Barclay suggests that 
these tombs may be the place of in- 
terment of members of the Herodian 
family. They are certainly not the 
sepulchre of the kings of Judah.— 
The “Tombs of the Prophets,” or 
Apostles—for they are known under 
both designations—are on the slope 
a of Olivet; and though some connect 
them with the idolatrous service of 
Baal, they may be assigned to the 
Jewish hierarchy. Lord Nugent sug- 
gests that they may have belonged to the school 
of the prophets in Jerusalem.—The “ American 
Cemetery ” is adjacent to the northwest enclos- 
ures connected with the mosque and tomb of 
David, and was provided by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Any Protestant 
dying at Jerusalem is allowed to repose within its walls on the 
a of a small sum—and, if poor, without price. It is upon 
ount Zion.—The fourth engraving depicts the “ Rotunda and 
Mausoleum of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” It is about 
thirty-three yards in diameter, surrounded by an imposing colon- 
nade supporting the galleries and a lofty dome. On a slightly 
elevated platform, directly beneath the skylight of the dome, is 


AMERICAN MISSION. 


CONVENT OF ST. JAMES. 


the beautiful marble dicula, or Little Church, containing the 
alleged tomb in which our Saviour lay.—The next engraving 
represents a “ Watering Place”’ in the line of the stone aqueduct 
between Solomon’s Pool and Jerusalem, said by tradition to be 


GOVERNOR’S RESIDENCE. 


the mouth of the “Cave of St. Mary.”—The remains of the 
“ Jewish Tower,” near the Seraglio, the subject of the next en- 
graving, show the strength of the ancient fortifications of Jerusa- 
lem.—The “ Interior of a House at Jerusalem ”’ is a fair specimen 


INTERIOR OF HOUSE. 


of the style of domestic architecture, which is of the simplest pos- 
sible character. The houses are all constructed of the common 


SARACENIC FOUNTAIN. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WAILING PLACE OF THE JEWS. 


limestone of the country, with the exception of a few public edi- 
fices. There being no timber in Palestine, this material bears a 
igh price, and the doors and casements of the windows are the 
only portions of the houses made of wood. The windows are 
few and small, and all grated with iron, and it is only within a 
few years that window-glass has been introduced among houses 
of the better classes. ‘There being only one outer door to the 
largest establishments, no windows below, and those above gene- 
rally concealed by lattice work, the inmates enjoy as much seclu- 
sion as could well be desired. The entire absence of timber com- 
ls the most extensive use of crypts, arches, vaults and domes, 
in the construction of buildings. ‘This imparts a very pleasing 
a to the interior of the rooms, a the ceilings are gene- 
ly ornamented with mouldings in mortar. The stones of which 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNT. 


private houses are constructed are generally quite small and 
roughly squared ; but those used in the construction of public 
edifices are very nicely and accurately squared into large blocks.— 
Perched upon a bold rocky promontory of Mount Zion, at an 
elevation of ninety-one feet above the present level of the Tyro- 
peon, is a cluster of vadelp-eonstaneed, houses, now occupied as 
the premises of the American Christian Mission, of which we pre- 
sent an accurate representation. This spot is one of the most 
notable localities about the Holy City. It is the northeasternmost 

rojection of “the Holy Hill Zion,” and is distant only one hun- 

red and eighteen yards from the western wall of the Haram es- 
Sheriff. This lofty cliff was the great bulwark of the ancient city 
of the Jebusites. It was once occupied by the Crusaders, who 
built here a magnificent church, of which some fragmentary ruins 


THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


yet remain.—The sketch next in order represents the Palace of 
the Armenian patriarch and the Convent of St. James. The con- 
vent is one of the largest establishments in the city, occupyi 

several square acres, and capable of entertaining about eight thou- 
sand pilgrims. The patriarchal palace is a new and elegant build- 
ing.—The residence of the military governor, accurately deline- 
ated in one of our engravings, occupies the site of Fort Antonia. 
—There are several beautiful Saracenic fountains in the city, one 
of the most elegant of which we have illustrated.—The massive 
wall in another engraving is designated as the “ wailing-place ” 
of the Jews, where they “ turned their faces to the wall and wept.” 
Itisa gloomy scene, suggestive of sorrow and lamentation — 
The “ Virgin’s Fount” is nowhere mentioned in the Scriptures or 
the writings of Josephus, though known at various times by the 
name of almost every piece of water about the Holy City. It 
makes its appearance in the pierced side of Ophel, on the west of 
the valley of Kedron, and the accompanying illustration conveys 
a correct idea of it. The usual depth of water in this receptacle 
is énly about three feet at present, on account of loose stones and 
rubbish within it. Its main stream issues from beneath the north 
end of the lowest step, but it also rises about midway of the pool 
on the south side, boiling up with considerable force. A dropping 
and trickling may also be heard, showing that it descends con- 
siderably. ‘This stream ebbs and flows quite irregularly, but gene- 
rally three or four times a-day in autumn, and oftener in spring, 
running from two to four hours in the twenty-four, and appearing 

rfectly quiescent during the remainder of the day, although a 
ittle water always runs. In general, its flow is not perceptible 
thirty minutes after the first gush, and sometimes not even fifteen ; 
but this depends entirely upon the amount of rain that has fallen 
the previous season. Its temperature is very uniformly about 65° 
Fahrenheit, throughout the year—The “Pool of Siloam” is 
shown in one of our engravings, as seen from above, exhibiting 
the site of the lower pool, now cultivated as a garden, the “ Tree 
of Isaiah”? on the dam. It receives its supply of water entirely 
from the Virgin’s Fount, by the tunnel chiseled through Ophel— 
hence its name of Siloam, “sent.” 

The “ Cistern of the Temple” forms the subject of another of 
our illustrations. ‘‘ During our exploration of the Harem enclo- 
sure,” says Dr. Barclay, “ we observed on removing a half-buried 
marble pital on occasion, a rude subterranean , leading 
toa long flight of steps. The effendi immediately despatched 
some of the workmen for flambeaux, and omy for a thorough 
exploration. Descending a broad flight of forty-four steps cut in 
the native rock—but so worn in some places as to require a par- 
tial recutting only a few centuries to all appearance—we 
reached a beautiful sheet of water. e effendi mounted the 
shoulders of a Fellah and seemed to navigate the waters very 
pleasantly ; while my sons and self spent our time certainly as 
pleasantly, in wading through its rude but venerable halls, and 
making an accurate ground plan of it—finding the water nowhere 
more than knee-deep. This sheet of water is without doubt the 
‘Sea’ of which the son of Sirach and the commissioner of King 
Ptolemy speak in such rapturous terms. It is now, however, quite 
a rude piece of work—the massive metal-collected pillars having 
given place to ill-shaped piers, apparently of unhewn rocks, badly 
plastered ; the agen some of the various spoilers of the de- 
voted city—Syrian, Roman, Persian, Saracenic, Turkish, or 
Frank—having left it minus the lead or brass with which it was 
formerly encased. It is seven hundred and thirty-six feet in cir- 
cuit, and forty-two in depth; and, according to the best estimate I 
could make, its capacity falls but little short of two millions of gal- 
lons. The rain from el-Aksa is conducted into it by a small trench, 
and much also finds its way through small superficial channels 
leading from various parts of the temple area into the same opening 
near el-Aksa porch. We discovered no fountain in connection 
with it, nor did we find the entrance of the aqueduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools, which we were told by some of the old keepers who 
had formerly visited this subterranean lake, enters it from the 
west. Yet we cannot positively affirm that there is none; nor 
did we discover any exit from it into the neighboring pool under 
el-Aksa; yet, as that pool, which is said to be very capacious, has 
no visible source of supply, there is probably a communication 
between them. It formerly had eight apertures above, through 
which the water was darwn up; but only one remains open at 
this time.” —The “ Pool of Hezekiah” has a striking effect from 
the structures that surround it. It is situated between Patriarch 
Street and the Latin patriarch’s residence, and though entirely 
surrounded by houses, can at all times be seen by ascending to 
the top of the Coptic Convent, or any of the shops bordering 
upon it. Its average breadth is about one hundred and twenty- 
six feet, and its present length two hundred and fifty-two feet, but 
was formerly longer. Its depth below the average surface of the 
earth may be eight or ten feet, but is considerably deeper at the 
southern than at the northern extremity. It derives its supply 
entirely from the Mamilla Pool, and usually has from two to six 
feet of water, though it sometimes becomes entirely exhausted 
late in autumn. ‘The water is drawn up to a considerable height 
ot great expense of labor by two stout Fellahin, and sent across 
the street over a large stone arch to supply a bathing establish- 
ment—which being lower than the pool, might easily be supplied 
by a small leaden pipe, acting as a syphon. But such a device as 
this, emanating from the Christians, is spurned by the Moslem. 
We close our series of illustrations by a representation of Solo- 
mon’s Pools, which are three in number, and called by the Arabs, 
“‘ El-Burah’’—the pools. ‘They are about eight miles from Jeru- 
salem, at the head of a long valley, called Wady Urtas, supposed 
to be the site of the ancient Etham. The upper pool is 380 feet 
long, and is near an ancient but well-preserved Saracenic fortress, 
and derives its supply of water from a fountain about two hun- 
dred yards above it. ‘This fountain is about thirty feet below the 
surface of the ground, accessible only through a rude, roughly- 
walled, declivitous passage. ‘The Arab shepherds keep it closed 
by shutting up its conical mouth with a heavy round stone. The 
water being collected into a central receptacle from various sur- 
rounding fissures, is conducted far beneath the surface of the 
ground to the upper pool, just before entering which it is again 
accessible by descending a rude stairway of rocks. This is be- 
lieved to be the very fountain which the “ king who was a preach- 
er in Jerusalem,” had in his mind when he speaks of “a spring 
shut up, a fountain sealed” (Cant. iv. 12). One hundred and 
sixty feet below this pool, is the second or middle 1, 423 feet 
in length, while the third pool is 582 feet long. The wails are 
built of large hewn stones, well lined with cement. The lower 
one, at the present day, is never entirely filled. The water brought 
from the “ fountain sealed,” may either be turned into the pools, 
or conducted by the rapidly descending aqueduct beside it. There 
must necessarily be an educt as well as an induct connected with 
each pool for regulating its supply of water, though the exact 
modas operandi is not apparent. ‘Lhe lower pool receives an ad- 
ditional supply, at least in winter, from two superficial channels 
running round the hill on the south; and the main aqueduct hav- 
ing passed a short distance below the pools, receives a consider- 
able accession from another conduit coming from the south ; and 
having crossed the valley just below the lowermost pool, enters 
the aqueduct some yards lower down, having received two tribu- 


ROYAL CISTERN. 

taries, one from beneath the pool, and the dther from a point lower 
than the top of the pool, and probably lower than its bottom, 
which unite in a room under the lower wall and dam of the pool. 
The style of architecture in this room very closely resembles that 
of the “sealed fountain.” The atmosphere being subject to but 
little variation in humidity or temperature in these deep subter- 
ranean, partially closed recesses, the vaults as well as arches are 
found in an admirable state of preservation. The aqueduct is 
made exclusively of cylinders of red pottery ware twelve or fif- 
teen inches long and eight or ten in diameter, cemented into each 
other and buried usually a foot or two in the ground, but having 
occasional watering-places of stone with open mouths through 
which the water can - easily obtained. About one mile below 
the pools, the aqueduct passes just above the town of Artas, where 
a few Americans settled, and for a time succeeded in the culture 
of the most valuable esculents—vegetables, fruit, grains, etc., but 
were soon compelled to desist on account of the opposition of the 
natives. A powerful fountain bursts from the side of the hill just 
below the ruined village, and, being received into a reservoir, now 
waters the rich gardens of the lovely vale. It was formerly car- 
ried to Herodium or Frank Mountain, to adorn the paradise of 
Herod the Great, hence called to this day by the Arabs Jebl Furi- 
dis—an Arabic corruption of that term, as Artas is also of the 
name assigned to it by the monks, and not altogether unwarrant- 
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THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH. 


ably, “‘ Hortus clausus,” from the simile used by Solomon, “a 
is my sister, my spouse.” The aqueduct passes 
on hence to Jerusalem, reposing on the slopes of the hills, slight- 
ly descending, and pursuing the tortuous course of twelve and a 
quarter miles, but not as sinuous as represented by travellers, for, 
instead of passing round Bethlehem, as is generally maintained, 
it goes directly through the centre of the town after reaching “ the 
well,” and also tunnels another hill about a mile and a half from 
the city. Having reached the valley of Hinnom, it passes round, 
the lower pool of that valley, about seventy-five yards above it, 
on nine or ten arches, now nearly concealed by accumulated 
earth ; but before doing so sends off a short branch to the troughs 
of a monumental fountain situated midway on the lower side of 
the “great pool.” The inscription, as translated by Dr. Schultz, 
reads: ‘In the name of the most merciful God,—our lord the 
Sultan El-Melik-en Nassir, the Lord of the Faith and of the 
faithful, Mohammed, son of the Sultan el-melik el-mansue Kel- 
aun, ordered this blessed aqueduct to be built (A. D. 1294—1340). 
The work to which we are indebted for our engravings is for sale 
by Crosby, Nichols & Co., of this city. ‘To travellers visiting 
the East it will be found an invaluable companion, as it comprises 
a summary of all the information that can be desired by an ex- 
plorer of the Holy City, while to those whose opportunities do not 
rmit them to perform the pilgrimage, they numerous and splen- 
id engravings, with the text and maps, conveyan accurate and 
comprehensive idea of every locality. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A DREAM OF THE DESERT. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


I hear the chill wind’s wail of doom, 
Amid these hoary Northern pines ; 
While in its far cerulean home 
The star of evening shines. 
And, turning from the frost and snow, 
Like him who spake with honeyed lips, 
Across the solemn sea I go 
In the broad white-winged ships. 


Not where the rich magnolia’s bloom, 
And the soft aloe’s breath is shed— 
Where groves of citron shed their gloom, 

My wandering feet are sped. 
I see the Sphinx, so grand and vast, 
Rise against Egypt's burning sky : 
A monument of greatness past, 
Of nations now gone by. 


Not to the relics of this land, 
Its sepulchres and fanes, I turn; 
But where the drifting desert sands 
Beneath the hot suns burn : 
Where the wild, swarthy Bechuan 
Speeds on his courser’s flying feet, 
Impatient for some hostile clan, 
Or foreign foe, to meet. 


And, hush! the tinkling camel-bells 
Ring o’er the desert sands ; 

"Neath banners bright the echo swells: 
They come—the pilgrim bands! 

Wearied, the onward way they trace— 
Was it the scent of balms, 

That came from some lone, breezy place 
Of tamarisks and palms? 


Yea, an oasis rises there— 
Its cooling fountains gleam, 
And the acacia’s yellow hair 
Droops over shrubs of green. 
They pitch their dark tents on the sands, 
And linger by the door; 
While in the distant heavenly lands, 
The stars shine out once more. 
They tell wierd tales of Emir’s scars, 
And in low tone recite them over— 
Of flight, of pillage, and of wars, 
Or maiden and her lover, 


They think not of the peril past, 
The danger that the morrow brings, 
While now the palms their shadow cast, 
And the cool fountain sings : 
The hot and weary desert way, 
Where nought but bitter melons grow, 
And lordly lions lurk to slay, 
Along the path they go. 


Q, dwellers from the rich and great, 
Ve see the life that Abraham saw ; 
The desert.ground your wide estate, 
And none save Nature's law! 
While He of the unsleeping eye 
Yet watches o'er the desert dim, 
And listens to the imploring cry 
The faithful raise to Him. 


. [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SISTERS. 
A TRUTHFUL STORY OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Oxe bright, sunny afternoon in August, 18—, a party of gen- 
themen were seated in one of the windows of the United Service 
Club House, in Pall Mall. That day a drawing-room was held 
in St. James’s Palace, and already long lines of carriages contain- 
ing all the rank and beauty of the aristocratic circles were slowly 
passing. The scene was indeed splendid—such a one as could 
only be witnessed in a great European capital. Duchesses and 
countesses, ladies and right honorables, marchionesses and mad- 
ames, all glittering with jewels, and splendid with velvets, laces, 
satins and feathers—all were there to be seen. Ancient dowagers, 
rouged and ringletted, with low dresses and girlish affectation, sat 
side by side with youthful beauties whose charms needed not the 
“aid of foreign ornament,” although jewels and diamonds glit- 
tered on head-dresses and stomachers. In company with these, or 
else alone, were officers in showy and brilliant uniforms, the mem- 
bers of the different diplomatic corps in their official costumes, the 
judges in their scarlet, ermine-trimmed robes, and the civic po- 
tentate and his retinue. All were on their way to pay court to 
their sovereign, many for the hundredth time, or perhaps more, 
and many, too, whose young bosoms panted with eager delight in 
the prospect of being presented for the first time to the highest 
lady in the land. zx 

Many and various were the remarks which were made on the 
numerous passers-by by the knot of gentlemen to whom we have 
referred; most of them seemed to know everybody—that is, every- 
body worth knowing. If many of those smiling folks in the gor- 
geous carriages could have heard the remarks which were so flip- 
pantly made respecting them, the expression of their countenances 
might have been marvellously altered. With these gossipings, 
however, we have at present little to do, excepting as they referred 
to one particular group of travellers to St. James’s Palace. 

Suddenly there was a halt in the procession, and in consequence 
thereof, one of the carriages stopped directly opposite the club- 


house window. It contained three persons, an elderly gentleman 
and two young ladies; the former was evidently, from a certain 
family likeness, related to the latter. He was a stern, gray-haired 
man, with a bronzed face and thick moustache. His dress was a 
major-general’s uniform, and the breast of his scarlet coat was 
covered with orders. Sternly and bolt upright, he sat in his 
carriage, only recognizing by a stiff salute the greetings of some 
gentlemen who stood on the steps of the club house. 

If this individual, in his warlike attire, suggested the idea of 
Mars, his beautiful companions no less strikingly conveyed the 
impression of a brace of Venuses. Each of them was strikingly 
lovely, but, as is often the case with sisters, were highly contrasted. 
The elder of the two was a brunette, with large dark eyes gleam- 
ing bencath a cloud of sable hair, that half showed a low, broad 
forehead ; the nose was purely Grecian, and the mouth with its 
just visible pearl-like teeth, a miniature copy of Apollo’s bow. 
There was a certain majesty in her air which well became her, and 
enough of her form was visible through the carriage window, to 
show that so matchless a faco was combined with as glorious a 
figure. 

The younger girl had one of those bright, sunny, blonde faces, 
which, framed in goldea ringlets, as it were, made captive every 
heart that beheld it. Its expression was ineffably sweet. The 
eyes were of that description so seldom met with, except in Ire- 
land, their color being a deep violet-—so deep, that in some light 
they appeared almost black. There was a world of tenderness in 
their depths when they were lighted up with joyous excitement, or 
moistened by tender feeling. The other features were charming, 
and the general expression was, as Tom Moore says— 

** Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
Whence it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.” 

Presently the obstruction, whatever it had been, wa’ removed, 
and the carriage with the old officer and his nieces—for the latter 
were children of his deceased brother—moved on and were soon 
lost to sight. 

“ Verra fine creataws, those Fortescue girls !’’ drawled a smooth- 
faced young officer of the guards, a sort of military Mantalini; 
“pity the old fellow hadn’t shaken the pagoda tree for their benefit, 
before he kicked the bucket.” 

“ And they’re going away, too,’”’ observed another of the loung- 
ers. “By Jove!” he added, “we can’t afford to lose so much 
beauty, as the Old Bailey judge said to the pretty girl when he 
sentenced her to a week’s imprisonment, instead of to seven years 
transportation 

“Going—going where? Who says the Miss Fortescues are 
going to quit London?” asked a gentleman, whose eyes had fol- 
lowed the carriage until it was out of sight. 

“I did, Tracy,” replied the last speaker. “I was told last night 
at White’s, that the girls were going out to India in the Seram- 
pore, which sails next month.” 

“And a deuced pretty pair for the India matrimonial market, 
too. Gad! how the old majors will snap them up! Such goods 
as those wont hang long on hand,” remarked the military fop, as 
he carelessly twirled his moustache. 

Lieutenant Tracy threw a glance of scorn at the speaker, and 
abruptly quitted the room. His departure gave rise to sundry 
remarks, which none would have dared to make in his presence. 
From the club house the young man proceeded to the War Office, 
and three days after the Gazette announced that Lieutenant Tracy, 
of the Tenth Hussars, had exchanged into the Twelfth Regiment 
of Dragoons, which were ordered for immediate service in the 
East, and would sail in the next Indiaman for Calcutta. 

The father of the Misses Fortescue, an officer of great merit, but 
who, for want of opportunity and interest in high quarters, had 
missed promotion, unlike his more fortunate brother, who owed 
his success to a series of lucky accidents—had died in India, leay- 
ing a widow and three blooming daughters. Mrs. Fortescue soon 
followed her husband, and since her death the younger daughters 
resided with their uncle, who, thongh as affectionate as a stiff 
martinet could be, was not exactly the most suitable guardian and 
companion for two girls just entering upon life. The oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Bamfylde, was married to a gentleman in the East 
India Company’s service, and held a high civil position in Calcut- 
ta. Not having any children, she found her situation somewhat 
lonely, and had sent for her sisters to join her, and make India 
their home. Mrs. Bamfylde herself had married well, as it is 
termed, and naturally hoped that her sisters might be equally for- 
tunate. They, however, had no ideas of that nature, and only 
looked forward to escape from a grim guardian, and to a more 
congenial home with a beloved relative. 

It was a glorous evening when, under a full press of canvass, a 
splendid East Indiaman, the Serampore, ran down the English 
Channel. As the white cliffs of the Kentish coast were fast dying 
from view and becoming indistinct in the gathering darkness, a 
little group sat near the taffrail, long after the other cabin passen- 
gers, who already began to feel the sickening influence of the sea, 
had retired to their respective berths. This party consisted of the 
two Misses Fortescue, Esther and Gertrude, and Lieutenant Tracy, 
who was the accepted suitor of the former. It is highly probable 
that their conversation was of that sentimental and interesting 
sort which usually takes place on such occasions, and which, 
as it may easily be imagined by our readers, we forbear to 
repeat. It is scarcely necessary to say, that it was solely on Es- 
ther’s account that the young soldier had effected an exchange of 
regiments ; and it was in the hope that fortune would soon favor 
him, and so put it in his power to marry Esther and give Ger- 
trude a home with them, that all were now on their way to the 
gorgeous East. 

Needless would it be to describe the voyage; such matters, in 
these days of travelling, have lost their novelty. Enough to say 


that, after four months’ sailing, the Serampore entered the Hoog - 
ley, passed Sangar Island, and came to anchor on the river, full 
in sight of the “ City of Palaces.” How novel and beautiful every- 
thing looked to the eyes of the ocean-tired voyagers! The clear, 
bright, hot sunshine, the odd buildings, the wonderful temples, the 
many singular costumes, the hump-backed cows, were all so 
strange! They received a warm welcome, of course, from Mrs. 
Bamfylde, and were speedily domesticated in her house. Lieu- 
tenant Tracy, of course, immediately went to his quarters. 

So far as Esther and Tracy were concerned, “the course of true 
love’ seemed to run smoothly enough, despite the proverb to the 
contrary. Gertrude, too, had attracted the attention of a young 
native officer, the son of a wealthy Bombay merchant. Monandur 
Tagore, though Indian blood ran in his veins, had received an 
European education, and was highly accomplished. His com- 
plexion was of a warm olive, and a more graceful figure could not 
be sculptured by a Phidias. He performed to admiration the part 
of an East Indian Othello to the gentle English girl, who like 
Desdemona, “loved him for the dangers he had passed.” In short 
they had become, though secretly, engaged. 

Licutenant Tracy, Esther Fortescue and Mrs. Bamfylde were 
one day seated at tiffin, while Monandur Tagore and Gertrude 
idly lounged in the shade of the verandah without, when Mr. 
Bamfylde entered hurriedly, his face pale and his manner agitated 
in the extreme. He beckoned Tracy from the room. The young 
officer immediately arose and followed Bamfylde, with whom he 
retired to a small summer-house at the end of the garden. 

“What can be the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. Bamfylde. “TI 
never saw my husband so excited before ; something terrible must 
have happened !”” 

Esther also was greatly alarmed, and beckoned to her sister 
and Tagore to approach. 

“Have you noticed anything remarkable to-day?” she asked 
of the latter. 

The young Asiatic looked calmly in her face and smiled, as he 
answered in the negative ; but Mrs. Bamfylde afterwards remem- 
bered that there was a peculiar expression in his eye, which she 
did not like, as he spoke. The gentlemen remained together for 
a few minutes, and then Mrs. Bamfylde, declaring that she could 
endure the suspense no longer, was about to hurry to her husband, 
when the latter, with Lieutenant Tracy, were seen approaching. 

“It’s no use disguising it,” he said ; “ we must leave Calcutta, 
and without delay. I have just received an order to depart im- 
mediately for Cawnpore—and Tracy’s regiment is under march- 
ing orders. It seems that some apprehension of a disturbance 
among the Sepoy troops is anticipated. We—that is, my wife, 
Esther and Gertrude—shall go forward, and Tracy will rejoin us 
at Cawnpore. J must be on the spot without delay ; and so, la- 
dies, while I give orders for the transportation of our baggage and 
ourselves, I beseech you to lose no time in preparing for your 
departure. We must start at sunset.” 

That night the Bamfyldes, the Misses Fortescue, and Monan- 
dur*Tagore, who had offered to escort the latter, departed from 
Calcutta. Lieutenant Tracy was to follow with his regiment in a 
few days. The family party arrived in due time in the distant 
city, and found, much to their relief, that although some symp- 
toms of mutiny had appeared, without doubt all mutinous feeling 
was now quite subdued. Esther looked forward with delight to 
meeting Tracy, and in the meantime the city of Cawnpore and its 
novelties afforded her amusement and occupation. 

Three weeks had elapsed since their arrival in this eastern city, 
when after a fearfully hot day, the European inhabitants were pre- 
paring, some to enjoy the evening drive, and others to attend 
church, for it was the afternoon of the Sabbath. Suddenly, as if 
the trump of doom had sounded, a terrible shouting was heard. 
The officers at the heads of their various regiments were first 
startled by a simultaneous movement of rebellion among the troops 
under their command, and those who could not escape, were in- 
stantly slaughtered. The scene was horrible! But a few mo- 
ments before all was peaceful and calm, and now Pandemonium 
itself seemed to have been let loose ! 

Those officers who fortunately escaped the first carnage, instant- 
ly retreated into the city, put themselves at the head of those troops 
which seemed to hold fast to their allegiance, and hastily attempted 
to place the women and children in a place of security. That, 
however, was a difficult task to accomplish, and already the bru- 
tal mutineers were committing atrocities of which only fiends 
might be supposed capable. At the first alarm, Mrs. Bamfylde, 
together with Esther, Gertrude, and many of the wives and daugh- 
ters of other officers and soldiers, were crammed into a long, low 
building, where it was hoped they might remain safely concealed 
from their enemies until Tracy and his comrades should arrive to 
rescue them. 

The city was completely in possession of the rebellious Sepoys, 
and the streets were literally flooded with blood. Neither age, sex 
nor condition was spared, and it was only by using the most ¢x- 
traordinary precautions, that the unfortunate subjects of our nar- 
rative were enabled to escape detection so long as they did. They 
were, some fifty or more trembling, despairing women, huddled 
together in a dark apartment, with only one or two male com-— 
panions to keep watch, guard it could not be termed. 

Monandur Tagore had not been seen since the commencement 
of the outbreak, and Gertrude added to her troubles, the harassing 
fear that he had been slaughtered by the mutineers. Never for a 
moment had she doubted his loyalty, and with almost a certainty 
that it would be so, shé counted on his delivering her and her 
friends for her sake, from their present captivity. But hour afier 
hour passed away, and only the rattle of fire-arms and the boom- 
ing of artillery, or the piercing shricks of the tortured victims 
reached her ears. 
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Leaving the wretched captives for the present, let us return to 
Lieutenant Tracy, who, as we have said, was marching with his 
regiment to the city, the capture of which they were yet to learn. 
The troop which Tracy commanded emerged from a defile ona 
wide sandy plain, when a speck was seen in the far distance. On 
such occasions the smallest unusual object is subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny, and having proved to be a man who was approach- 
ing them fast, conjecture became busy as to what his mission 
might be. They were not long left in doubt, for both parties 
travelling towards one centre, speedily met. The man turned out 
to be an Indian runner, one of those lithe, muscular beings who 
convey messages for long distances, on foot and over roads which 
neither elephants, horses nor mules could travel. By availing 
themselves of short cuts, these men often proved the fastest possi- 
ble expresses in that country. 

Although not altogether unprepared for bad news, the intelli- 
gence of which the runner was the bearer, struck Tracy with the 
utmost alarm and dismay. He had heard since his arrival in the 
country, too many tales of the habits of the native soldiery, to 
hesitate for one moment to believe that the greatest atrocities 
would be perpetrated. And Esther! she was at the mercy of those 
merciless wretches. Poor Gertrude, too! for her he felt no less ; 
but he remembered with satisfaction, that the adinirer of the latter, 
Monandur Tagore, was with them, and he hoped and doubted not 
that his influence with his countrymen would be exerted in their 
behalf. But what could one man do among so many infuriated 
thousands? These thoughts were madness; but there was no 
time for delay ; putting spurs to his horse, he galloped at once to 
the commanding officer of his regiment, from whom he earnestly 
solicited and received permission to push forward with a detach- 
ment, in order, if possible, to afford assistance to the sufferers. It 
was also hoped that the appearance of reinforcements would have 
its effect on the mutinous soldiery. 

At last, after innumerable hardships, the neighborhood of Cawn- 
pore was reached, and then, from spies and men whom he captured, 
he learned the whole dreadful truth. Nena Sahib was in complete 
possession of the city, and nearly all the Europeans had been 
slaughtered! A few still concealed themselves, and it was sup- 
posed that some officers’ wives and daughters were secreted. In 
his extremity of agony, Tracy caught eagerly at this slight hope 
that the young English girls might be yet safe; and he deter- 
mined, mad as the step was, to endeavor to penetrate by himself 
into the city, to reach and save, or to perish with them ! 


The resolution was no sooner formed than he prepared to carry 
it into effect. Fortunately the nights were dark, and on the third 
evening after his arrival, he succeeded in entering unobserved and 
disguised, the devoted city. But that part of his adventure achieved, 
the greatest difficulty remained to be surmounted. How was he, a 
perfect stranger in a strangely built city, to find out where the fu- 
gitives were concealed, if, indeed, they were not already destroyed, 
or, worse still, in the harems of their terrible captors? Horrible 
as both these suppositions were, the former was by far the least 
dreadful of the two. Resolving, however, to hope even against 
hope, he cautiously and silently groped his way through the de- 
serted streets, for the Sepoys, drunk with license and satiated with 
lust and pleasure, were not at that time to be seen. 

For several hours Tracy had been engaged in a search in which 
he now began to despair of succeeding, when, as he turned the an- 
gle of a short, narrow street, he thought he caught sight of a retreat- 
ing figure, and the faint moonlight enabled his quick eye to per- 
ceive that it was a scarlet coat, and not only this, but epaulettes 
glittered in the moonbeams. Not datipg to speak, he sprang for- 
ward in the direction of the retreating stranger, and had proceeded 
but a little way when he heard a low whistle near him. Had he 
been recognized? ‘The hastily put question was speedily, an- 
swered, for almost immediately a man came forward, laid his fin- 
gers on his own lip and his hand on Tracy’s wrist, and with a 
gesture of caution, led him through a narrow passage to the door 
of a long, low building, into which both entered. 

Strange and startling was the spectacle which met the eye of 
the young lieutenant. Women of all ages were there, hoping, yet 
fearing to hope, that their deliverance was at hand. Before he 
had time to look well about him, Esther Fortescue had descried 
him, and in all the energy of desperation, she with her sisters 
clang to him as to their last chance for life. Dreadful as their 
condition assuredly was, the young man learned with grateful feel- 
ings that they had as yet escaped the terrible doom which had be- 
fallen so many of their sex. But how uncertain was the future ! 
It was all but certain that ere long their place of concealment 
must be discovered, and if that should happen before the arrival 
of the English troops, fearful would be the destiny of all in that 
wretched place ! 

Alas ! their fears were but too well founded, for as soon as day- 
light appeared, small gangs of Sepoys passed frequently by the 
house, where a deathlike silence was kept, searching for any stray 
treasure which might be found on the bodies of the many murdered 
officers. One of these parties of marauders had just departed, af- 
ter narrowly stumbling on their hiding-place, when Esther, mak- 
ing a sign to Tracy, drew him aside to an unoccupied corner of 
the building. 

“ Charles,” she said, looking him steadily in the face ; “ Charles, 
the end of all this is close at hand; I know, I feel it! In this 
awful hour I will not insult you by asking if I am as dear to you 
as ever; but knowing that I am so, lam going to ask of you a 
precious and last favor.” 

The young man kissed her pale cheek, and promised compli- 
ance; “for,” said he, “I know you will not ask me to do any- 
thing inconsistent with my power and duty.” 

“TI will not; that which I shall require of you, will preserve us 
both; and more than that—” she blushed and her head sank on his 


shoulder. “Gertrude and I have come to the conclusion that al! 
escape for us is at an end; nothing remains but death, or worse, 
Charles ; but you can at least save us from the clutches of the 
brutal Sepoys—and you must !” 

“ But how?” exclaimed Tracy. “God only knows how gladly 
I would do so; yet I fear it is beyond my power.” 

“You have in your belt a revolver?’ 

“ Yes, and every barrel is loaded ; the fellows shall at least have 
their contents before they touch either of us.” 

“Hearken, Charles !—should they surprise us, Gertrude and 
Fanny will keep close beside you—poor Fanny! Bamfylde, her 
husband, is killed, and she has no one but us to live for!—I say, 
should we be surprised, you must solemnly promise, when all hope 
of deliverance is past, to prevent our falling alive into the hands of 
the Sepoys !” 

It was a terrible promise to make, but Tracy knew too well the 
alternative. 

“Does Gertrude know of this, and Fanny also?” he inquired. 

“Both,” she replied; “our destiny is in your hands now— 
come!’ And she led him to where her sisters were crouching to- 
gether on the ground. Not a word was spoken, but each compre- 
hended the other, and a faint smile played on the countenances of 
the three women. 

“But where was Monandur Tagore?” asked Tracy, of Ger- 
trude; the only reply was, that he had not been seen since the 
breaking out of the revolt—doubtless he had been killed. 

A long, sad half hour passed away, and then a wild shouting 
was heard; the noise frightened one of the poor children, who 
forthwith commenced crying, and at that moment a prowling Se- 
poy happened to be passing; in an instant he gave the alarm, and 
a troop of the mutincers came galloping down in answer to the 
signal. 

“‘ All is lost !” cried Tracy, as peeping through a loop-hole, he 
saw about fifty ferocious soldiers swooping down upon them, with 
Monandur Tagore at their head ! 

The treacherous Asiatic gave orders, and the next instant the 
wretched band of fugitives stood cowering before their cruel ene- 
mies! Monandur’s keen eye quickly discovered Gertrude, who 
cast on him a look of the bitterest scorn, and shrank close to the 
side of Tracy, as the Sepoy chief despatched a soldier to seize her. 
At the same moment there was a geneval rush made upon the 
pent up crowd. The shricks and cries, blent with the furious 
howling of the Sepoys, nearly drove the young lieutenant mad. 

“A thousand gold mohurs to whoever shall seize those English 
women !” shouted the leader, and at the same moment he fired at 
Lieutenant Tracy, who escaped the ball, which, however, laid 
Mrs. Bamfylde low. 

“ Now—Tracy—now !—or it will be too late!’ And Gertrude 
echoed the cry. 

A spasm of intense agony convulsed the countenance of the 
young soldier, but it lasted only fora moment. Quickly drawing 
his pistol, he kissed Gertrude and Esther, placed the muzzle of the 
weapon to the breasts of both, and then fired at Monandur. The 
rebel fell. ‘Tracy cast one look on the sisters, who lay at his feet 
quite dead, and then a bullet through his own brain ended all. He 
had fulfilled his terrible promise! To the horrible indignities to 
which the other females were, and perhaps are, subjected, the 
bloody records of recent Indian history attest. 

SUN-LIGHT SEALED UP IN A BOTTLE. 

M. Niepce de St. Victor, in France, has lately made some ex- 

riments of exceeding interest, in order to determine whether 

dies which have absorbed light, and which are afterwards a 
in darkness for any length of time, will again give out light. He 
found that an engraving which had been exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and afterwards placed in a dark box, would affect sensitive 
photographic paper, and produce a dark impression of the light 
parts. This result was not produced unless the picture had been 
subjected to sun-light, portions covered by a screen having no ac- 
tion at all. The object seemed to be saturated with light, and the 
longer the action of light upon it, the more intense was the repro- 
duction of the figure. It was ascertained that actual contact of 
the colored surface with the sensitive paper is not necessary, and 
that the impression could be taken at a distance. A layer of any 
tissue, however, interposed between the picture and the sensitive 
paper prevented the action. Certain English inks gave the best 
results. The impressions differed according to the nature of the 
chemical ingredients of the color. A white color reproduced the 
best. M.St. Victor exposed an engraving to the light for an hour 
and then applied it to a white pasteboard surface, which had been 
kept in darkness for several — m and allowed them to remain in 
contact twenty-four hours. ‘The pasteboard then transferred to 
sensitive paper an impression of the engraving, less clear however 
than in the previous instance. The most wonderful experiment 
of all was this—a metallie tube, closed at one-extremity, and lined 
with white paper, was placed so that the direct rays of the sun 
might enter the open end and be absorbed. An engraving upon In- 
dia paper was then placed over a sheet of sensitive paper, and the 
opening of the tube so applied that the light contained in it might 
act upon the engraving. It was found that an impression could 
thus be taken off by means of the light absorbed and confined with- 
in the tube. If the tube is hermetically sealed, the property of 
radiation of the light from its internal surface is indefinitely eS 
served—a ray of sun-light sealed up in a bottle.—Boston Traveller. 


+ 


We know the effects of many things, but the causes of few ; ex- 
perience, therefore, is a surer guide than imagination, and inquiry 
than conjecture. But those physical difficulties which you cannot 
account for, be very slow to arraign, for he that would be wiser 
than nature, would be wiser than God.—LZacon. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will-receive BaLLou’s DoLLAR MONTHLY 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty: regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 


sixth 
a M. M. BALLOU Boston, Mass. 


y gratis. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


(Writcen for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY ETTA WESTON. 


The spring comes slowly up this way.—CuristTaBeL. 


As breaks the moon-rise o’er the sea, 
As steals the morning on the night, 
So the slow dawning of the spring 
Is flooding all the earth with light. 
O’er uplands brown, and dusky hills, 
Its *‘ cloth of gold ’ the sunshine flings, 
Where fragrant south winds, hurrying by, 
Drop blossoms from their balmy wings. 


On sunny banks, whose grassy slopes 
Are pied with violets blue and white, 
The primrose, with its golden eyes, 
Climbs upward to the mellow light; 
And, nodding by the meadow-brook, 
The knots of yellow cowslips blow, 
And tufts of grass and tender leaves 
Sway iu the sleepy water’s flow 


Beneath the dark and restless pines, 

That whisper through the balmy night, 
Th’ arbutus, mid its shining leaves, 

Is trailing blossoms pink and white; 
And purple wood-anemones, 

In sheltered nooks and valleys grow, 
And daisies, mid the tawny rocks, 

Gleam out like flakes of winter's snow. 


But when the false and fickle winds 

Shall whisper to the listening trees 
Of summer's bright and beauteous things— 

Hler gorgeous bloom and scented breeze : 
When earth beneath the changing skies 

Hath blushed in May-bloom, wept in showers, 
The spring shall fold her weary wings, 

And vanish with the early flowers. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LITTLE BLACK SATIN BAG. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ir is a poor, antiquated looking affair. The strings are knotted, 
the seams are frayed, and the flowers figured on the shining satin 
are worn and faded. Yet a fortune could not tempt me to part 
with it. A plump orange could hardly be squeezed into it—such 
a wee, diminutive, old-fashioned bit of a thing it is; but the sea is 
not fuller of shells than that of memories—memories that will not 
cease to make music in my heart, until its last pulse throbs faintly 
into silence—memories that are woven about, some with roses 
and some with yew, that are a mingling of gall and honey in a 
jewelled cup. 

O how the past, the beautiful, the bitter, the precious past, drifts 
backward like a ponderous panorama, as I gaze upon it! I see a 
pleasant home in the heart of a populous village. There are morn- 
ing-glory vines winding greenly upon its walls, tossing backwards 
and forwards their running wreaths of foliage, as the coquettish 
wind dallies with their dark leaves and bell-like blossoms. A 
river trips by with its murmuring music, the rippling of its count- 
less waves beating like pulses of liquid silver against the velvety 
shore. I see the rosy faces of children at play—children who have 
parted since, some to wrestle and pant in the world’s stormy path- 
ways, and some to be shut in forever from mortal sight by the 
white gates of the celestial city. 

I see the smile of the gentle, true-hearted mother ; hear the soft 
melody of her voice, and feel the caressing touch of her hand up- 
on my forehead. I see two dark-eyed sisters, one scarcely more 
than a babe in her winsome helplessness, and the other standing 
in the rosy portals of womanhood, with its flush upon her cheek, 
its radiance shining through the soft brownness of her eyes. 

And then, Heaven pity me! I see the trailing shadow of death 
across the threshold. I see two coffins, two corpses, two still, calm 
faces, from which has been dashed all the radiance of life. I see 
hands that mine have clasped, crossed stiffly over icy bosoms ; 
lips that mine have clung to, closed in the pallid speechlessness of 
death ; tresses that I have braided, combed straightly backward as 
they never were combed before, with snow-drops wound among 
them like clusters of milk-white pearls ; eyes:that mine have read, 
shut closely in an unbroken slumber, their fringed lids outlined 
like slender threads of jet against cheeks of waxen whiteness. 

I see two long processions winding slowly through the village 
streets, one under a sky gray with November’s rain, and the other 
with the fresh May sunshine dropping over it like a golden mist. 
I see the twoslender graves mounded in the churchyard, with 
pansies purpling above them, and boneysuckles breaking out in 
clusters of crimson bloom. I see a home made desolate, a house 
darkened by the brooding wings of a great bereavement; and 
then I see what it were not well to tell—my own life diverging 
from the threshold of that saddened home, into the passionate, 
whirling maelstrom of the world. 

Yes, it is worn and frayed and faded, my little satin bag, but 
for the sake of the sweet sister whose white fingers fashioned it, it 
is infinitely precious. The grave-mould may gather upon sunny 
tresses, over crimson lips the dust may settle, radiant eyes grow 
lustreless, loving hearts be hushed ; but memory and hope, thank 
God! are faithful ever to their trust, and standing in the threshold 
of our darkened hearts, they point smilingly, one backward to the 
joys that have been, the other forward to the eternal happiness 
that is to be! 
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LONDON STREET MUSICIANS. 

Among the “cries” of London, the great me- 
tropolis, we may class the hideous noises made by 
some of the street musicians which rises above the 
din of carts and the roll of carriages. There are 
all sorts of these strolling minstrels, from the unac- 
companied ballad-singer to the organ-grinder, with 
his accompanying cymbal and tambourine-players. 
The graphic sketch on this page represents a fam- 
ily group, father, mother and child—the woman 
torturing a fiddle, the man sawing on a bass-viol, 
and man, woman and child vocalizing at the top of 
their lungs. Yet we must not be too severe on 
these itinerants. Some of them have good instru- 
ments, and many of them good lungs. They are 
not to be banished unheard. There are some sil- 
ver voices as well as brazen lungs in their ranks. 
Rachel, the great tragic actress, was once a ballad- 
singer in the streets of Paris. Many of the choris- 
ters at the Italian opera, London, made their first 
debut in the streets. And then these folks afford 
many of the people the only chance they have of 
hearing music cheaply, except when a military 
band chances to perform in public. Were the 
istrates to undertake to suppress them they 
would deprive many a poor woman and child of 
their only harmless amusement. Many of the 
ballads sung in the streets of London are merito- 
rious, though a majority, perhaps, are sad trash. 
Of old, the ballad-singers of London were a fa- 
mous class, and even such poets as Gay did not 
disdain to write for them. If the ballads of na- 
tions are as powerful as its laws, it is only because 
they can be comprehended by auditors who can 
neither read nor write through the medium of itin- 
erant vocalists. On this side of the Atlantic we 
cannot certainly complain of a lack of street mu- 
sic, for Europe annually exports hither numerous 
specimens of her street melodists. ‘From morn 
till dewy eve” we hear their strains “in linked 
sweetness long drawn out, and musical as is Apol- 
lo’s lute.” They follow their vocation with a per- 
severance worthy of a better cause. Unhappily 
they generally all hit upon the same tune, and 
as they follow each other in rapid succession, the 
ear is sometimes wearied by the uncalled-for repe- 
tition. Most of our street musicians are Italians, 
but their instrumentation is almost always mechan- 
ical. A violin is a rare exception, though we oc- 
casionally meet with a performer on that instru- 
ment, after the manner of Paganini and Vieux 
Temps—a long way after, of course. Some un- 
charitable persons, who hate these strollers, sug- 
a that they may ultimately terminate their career 
y an involuntary performance on a single string ! 
Indeed, our late legislature was petitioned to pass 
a law prohibiting street music under pains and 


~ 


SWISS VINTAGE DANCE. 


nalties. No act, however, —- we believe, 

r our ears are regaled as usual with floods of im. 
ps melody, in every street and court, at every 

our of the day and evening. There is such im. 
mense competition in this line of business that. 
individuals cannot certainly make much at it, 
Daring the hard times, which are now, luckily, 
—_ a remembered phantom, the organ-grinders 
and accordeon players must have found it ex. 
tremely difficult to keep soul and body ther. 
In a financial crisis, the fine arts are the first to 
suffer—when men can’t meet their notes of hand 
of course they wont pay for notes of music—and 
the poor musicians are forced to waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air. 


SWISS VINTAGE DANCE. 

The gay scene depicted on this is quite 

characteristic of the genial season of the vin 
in Switzerland, which is a universal holiday. On 
a little green, embossed in vine-clad hills, the pro- 
prietor of a large vineyard with his friends and 
workpeople are gaily dancing to the music of their 
own merry voices. In the middle distance is seen 
a huge press where the juice of the grapes is ex- 
tracted by being trodden or danced upon, no other 
method being found so effectual. The men and 
girls as they come in from the hills with their bur. 
thens of grapes empty them into the vat and then 
take their turn in the dance. In the distance fig- 
ures of men and women are discovered gathering 
grapes. In the European vineyards the grapes 
are trained around short stakes and cut quite low, 
so that a vineyard does not present near so pic- 
turesque an appearance as an English hop-field. 
Still, when the hills are purple with the ripe clus- 
ters in harvest time, the eye and heart are glad- 
dened at the prospect. The grape is one of the 
most generous gifts of Providence to man. It 
flourishes even in very high latitudes, and even to 
our cold New England region the Northmen gave 
the name of Vine-land from the abundance of 
this fruit. The grape also accommodates itself 
to almost every variety of treatment. It may be 
severely pruned and it may also be suffered com- 
amd to overrun a house. In some parts of 
orthern Italy, the vines are suffered to hang in 
festoons from tree to tree, and form in that case a 
most graceful natural decoration to the landscape. 
In the countries of Europe where the vine is grown, 
and where land is high, every available spot is em- 
loyed for its culture. The traveller along the 
Rhine will frequently see men suspended by ropes 
along the face of a rocky cliff, having with them 
baskets of earth, which they fill into crevices for 
the vines to root in. In all vine countries the 
leaves and prunings are carefully saved for manure. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
.—Kossuth never said *‘ There is no difficulty with him who wills.” 
The phrase he quoted approvingly—‘‘ Nothing is impossible to him who 
wills ’’—was used by a Frenchman of Marseilles, who, when the authorities 
refused permission to the great Hungarian to land, while on his way to the 
United States, swam a long distance to the vessel, to shake hands with him. 
Tr. c.—" Luther and Loyola,” it has been said, ‘represent progress and 
check, march and countermarch, action and reaction in the same epoch of 
the ecclesiastical world.” 
©. D.—Lord Byron's only daughter, Countess of Lovelace, died in 1852. 
Sropent.—Louis XVI. was put to death, not for any crime of his own. The 
ferocious Danton did but utter the sentiment of the French National As- 
sembly, when he exclaimed. ‘‘ The coalesced kings threaten us—we hurl at 
their feet, as of battle, the head of a ki 
Purr.—Indigo roduction chiefly of severa ‘varieties of the plant called 
fera,a native of America and of the East and West Indies. The 
nt, after being cut a little while before flowering, is steeped with water 
large vats, where it undergoes fermentation. During this process a fine 
[en pee. separates, which is at first green, but becomes blue by 


¥.G.8., ae Mass.—In the “ Congressional Globe,” or any of the 
daily newspapers of the date. Files are kept in the Boston Atheneum and 
Public Library, or in the offices of the papers themselves. 

Inpex.—Louis Philippe was made constitutional king of the French mainly 
through the instrumentality of Lafayette. 

TuxsPis.—Conway, the English actor, who played an engagement at the Fed- 
eral Street Theatre some thirty years ago, committed suicide. 

Mas. R. M., Providence, R. I.—Plants absorb and radiate heat under varying 
circumstances. A flower is not interesting by its beauty alone, it performs 
various functions in the economy of nature. ‘It decomposes the rays of 
solar light, and sends the red rays only to our eyes. It absorbs or radiates 
heat, according to the temperature of the aerial mantle that wraps alike the 
flower and the man. It distils the gaseous vapors, and restores to man the 
vital air on which he lives. It takes into its own substance, and incorpo- 
rates with its own frame, the carbon and the hydrogen of which man has no 
immediate need. It drinks the dew-drop or the rfain-drop, and gives forth 
its sweet odor asa thanksgiving. And when it dies, it preaches eloquently 
to beauty, ting to the end that is to come!” 

J. C., Tro: i ew York.—One of the Brothers Burnham has removed from 
Cornhill, to a new building opposite the Old South Church. 

Wearner-Wisr.—The snow line is the estimated altitude in all countries 
where snow would be formed. Even at the equator, at an altitude of 15,000 
or 16,000 feet from the level of the sea, snow is found upon the mountain 
summits, where it porestaniy lies. As we proceed no: or south of the 
equator, the snow line lessens in altitude. 

Inquirer.—‘‘ The Dream,” performed at the Boston Museum, was written by 
Steele, the dramatist, for Mr. Kimball, and first played at the ‘“‘ Old Muse- 
um,” corner of Bromfield Street 

T. M. C., New Bedford.—It is our impression that Gen. Jackson visited New 
York and Boston, in the spring of 1833. 


+ 


Tue sarest Banx.—The safest bank in the world for deposit- 
ors is Davy Jones’s locker. It has been computed that there are 
four thousand millions of dollars in gold and jewels at the bottom 
of the sea, on the route between England and India. Still, we 


should not wonder if some cute Yankee invented a way to recover 


the submerged treasure. 


Tue Cooxrres.—The Coolies don’t work very well in Cuba. As 
nobody understands Chinese, they can plot revolts safely—and on 
more than one occasion have risen against their employers. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«+. Petrarch fell in love with his Laura, at Avignon, in the 
Church of St. Clare, April 6, 1327, at 6 A. M. 
..+. The legislature have prohibited the establishment of the 
free city hospital within 300 feet of any school-house or church. 
.++. Several good paintings have recently been sold at Cot- 
ton’s, in this city—one landscape brought five hundred dollars. 
.++. We believe there are but three unmarried editors in this 
city—those of the Transcript, the Courier, and the Advertiser. 
... Bishop Wilkins says Noah’s Ark was one hundred years in 
building, and she guaged (carpenter’s measurement) 82,625 tons. 
Some of the old Puritans, repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
used to substitute “thy commonwealth,” for “thy kingdom.” 
+++. The Evening Gazette says :—‘ There was once a king in 
Denmark named Half, and that is the whole.” 
«++. Apreacher in England went through the task of writing 
and delivering 119 sermons on the 119th Psalm. 
-++. During his confinement in the prison at Mazas, Orsini’s 
hair changed, in a short time, from jet black to silver white. 
. The steamer Tyre from Brazil lately arrived in Lisbon 
with £300,000 in gold and £29,000 in diamonds—a rich cargo. 
-.. Adirector of the British Bubble Bank, brought before a 
court for fraud, exclaimed, ‘‘ We must all have our trials !” 
+++. The Dundee Arctic Fishing Company has just completed 
& new steam screw whaler, for service in the northern seas. 
. The gold medal voted by the State of New York to Com- 
mander Hartstein, U. S. N., has been presented to him. 
... ‘The French government has decided to increase the force 
of their naval squadron on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
--+» Donald McKay’s ship, the “ Sovereign of the Seas,” origi- 
nally sold for $150,000, recently brought only $40,000, in England 
. An omnibus cane has been invented, to be loaded with 
three cent pieces, discharged at the driver by a spring. 
-++. Mayor Tiemann, of New York, is waging a terrific war 
against lottery dealers, as well as gambling-houses. 
.++. Several French spies have lately been very roughly handled 
by the indignant foreign refugees in London. 
-.. Ladies don’t know whether they like smoking or not ; they 
make no objections when the smokers are favorite beaux. 
... The value of early rising is manifest in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The early riser catches the speaker's eye. 
. Direct steam communication between St. Johns and Liv- 
erpool, is much talked about in the former place. 
+++. Ferukh Khan, the Persian ambassador, has been lionized 
at Rome. The ladies criticise his dress, but praise his diamonds. 


THE,FUTURE OF FRANCE. 

There is a long-rolling wave of agitation in the public mind of 
Europe, resultant from the recent desperate attempt upon the life 
of the French emperor. It is looked upon that the next attempt 
may be effectual in destroying Louis Napoleon. Nor is it improb- 
able that another attack upon his life will be made, and another and 
another still, should there be farther failure. For the revelations 
made by the failure of the last plot, and the consequent investiga- 
tions, show that there is a numerous and thoroughly organized 
band of Italian conspirators, composed of determined men, fanati- 
cal to the last degree, who have taken the secret oath of the Car- 
bonari, and are sworn to compass the death of their recreant asso- 
ciate, Louis Napoleon, and thus avenge his treachery to Italian 
liberty. These desperadoes are actuated by a double motive— 
viz., to punish the emperor for his recreancy to the brotherhood, 
of which he is a sworn member, and to remove the chiefest obstacle 
to the liberation of Italy. — 

In this critical state of affairs, the future of France becomes a 
subject of keen and earnest speculation to all, not unmixed with 
fearful apprehensions to the crowned heads of Europe, and others 
who have all to lose and nothing to gain by revolution. The em- 
peror, as we have before remarked, has drawm the cords of restraint 
harder and harder, since the recent bomb-shell conspiracy, until 
the muttering tones of discontent have become audible even in 
France. He has also established a council of regency, to assume 
the government in case of his sudden death, so that the empire 
may be secured to his infant son. Little faith, however, is enter- 
tained that this expedient would be successful to preserve quiet 
and perpetuate his dynasty, should the emperor be assassinated. 
For the council itself is composed of discordant materials, the 
young Napoleon is a mere infant, and the army, which would be 
the sole reliance of the regency, would be very apt to turn from 
their headless government, and give its adhesion to any one of the 
Bourbon or Orleans family who should present himself before the 
nation with ability to assert his claim to the throne. 

The severe and tyrannical government of the present emperor, 
which makes even Frenchmen scowl and gnash their teeth, would 
greatly facilitate the overthrow of his dynasty, should he be sud- 
denly taken off by the machinations of the conspirators who seek 
his life. In the first paralysis that would shock the public mind 
of France upon such an event, men would be prepared to accept 
any expedient almost which might be offered, for the purpose of es- 
caping from the bloody inundation of anarchy which would impend. 
The present representative of the Bourbon house, the Compte de 
Chambord, stands ready for such an emergency, should it happen, 
and will at once throw himself before the people of France, claim 
the throne of his ancestors, and enforce his claim with such prof- 
fers of liberal government, that he will be at once taken into fa- 
vor. It is stated upon good authority that preparations are even 
now in readiness for ensuring his immediate presence in Paris, at 
the earliest desirable moment, to take advantage of the crisis which 
the death of Louis Napoleon‘would cause. He is esteemed to be 
a moderate and chastened representative of St. Louis—one who 
has thrown aside the Bourbon maxim of never forgetting and 
never learning anything, and made up his mind, if he is ever 
called to the throne, to rule as a constitutional king, and not as 
a bigoted and senseless despot. 

As the compte has no heirs of his body, and never can have, by 
reason of natural causes, the Orleans branch of the Bourbon fami- 
ly, and their partizans and friends, would doubtless make common 
cause with him, as the easiest method of winning back the French 
crown to their line. The old families of France, who have got sick 
of the brumagem royalty of the present emperor, would also favor 
a movement of this kind, in the desire to give themselves greater 
consequence ; so too would the very large body of the French peo- 
ple who love regal display ; for they would greatly prefer to see 
the genuine article of the antique Bourbon stamp, to the clumsy 
counterfeit which is enacted at the parvenue court of the third Na- 
poleon. As the people of that country have demonstrated more 
thoroughly than ever before, during the career of the present em- 
peror, that they are unfit for, and incapable of, a republican gov- 
ernment, it would probably be the best thing that could happen to 
them, if Louis Napoleon should be removed by violence and his 
dynasty overthrown, that the legitimate sovereigns of France 
should again assume the reins of government. 
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Mapame Le Vert.—“ Belle Britain,” in writing from Mobile 
to the N. O. Picayune, thus speaks of this accomplished Southern 
lady :—‘‘ Next to the cotton interest, the accomplished Madame 
Le Vert is the ‘ peculiar institution,’ and particular attraction of the 
place—a rare and radiant woman, who embodies and expresses 
in her charming person the richness, sweetness, brightness and 
exuberance of the sunny South.” 


“Tae Arkansas RancGer: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman.”— 
So great has been the demand for this remarkable story, that we 
have now issued it in bound form, fully illustrated. It may be 
found at all the periodical depots—price, sixteen cents; or we will 
send it, post paid, to any part of the country on the receipt of 
twenty cents. 


A Partizan Gonse.—Joachim Haspinger, the renowned cleri- 
cal leader of the Tyrolese in 1809, has lately died at the imperial 
castle of Mirabel, near Salzburg, in Germany, at the ripe age of 
eighty-three. The French invaders nicknamed him “ Capuchin 
Redbeard.” 
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Back Noumpers.—All the back numbers of the “Pictorial” 
can be supplied from the commencement of the paper, either 
bound, or in single numbers. 


ANOTHER EUROPEAN QUARREL, 

King Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, and King Ferdinand of 
Naples, have got into a quarrel about the seizure by the Neapolitan 
government of a Sardinian passenger steamer called the Cagliari, 
in the open sea, in July last, and the imprisonment of her crew. 
It appears that the steamer took on board as passengers at Genoa, 
upon one of her regular trips from that place to Sardinia, between 
twenty and thirty passengers, who when at sea, overpowered the 
officers and crew and compelled them to take the vessel to Ponza, 
on the coast of Naples. The captors of the vessel landed there 
and liberated several hundred state prisoners. These they con- 
veyed to Sapri, where they landed with them, and discharged the 
vessel. The captain at once steered his vessel for Naples, to give 
information to the government of the outrage which the banditti 
had committed, but on his way thither was captured by two Nea- 
politan vessels of war, his vessel seized, and himseif and crew 
taken to Naples as prisoners. The Cagliari has heen condemned 
by the courts as a prize, and the prisoners are undergoing a crim- 
inal trial. 

Against this seizure of private property upon the high seas, and 
the capture of the crew, the Sardinian government has protested 
in the most energetic terms, demanding the release of the prison- 
ers and full indemnity to the owners for their vessel. The inter- 
ference of Sardinia has thus far been disregarded by Naples, and 
it is said that King Victor will soon resort to force, if compliance 
with his demands be longer delayed. This state of affairs ap- 
pears to involve a war between the two powers, and the quarrel 
between these two petty sovereigns of Italy is still further compli- 
cated by the circumstance that two of the crew, named Watt and 
Park, were British subjects. These Englishmen have suffered 
severely during their long imprisonment, so much so that Watt 
has become insane. The capture of a vessel sailing under a 
friendly flag, upon the open sea, being a violation of international 
law, the detention of these British subjects is clearly illegal, and 
yet the late ministry of England seem to have taken no decided 
steps to procure their release. For this the Palmerston adminis- 
tration has been greatly blamed, and better things are looked for 
at the hands of the Derby ministry. Wedo not see the cloven 
foot of France sticking out in this new quarrel, as yet, but doubt 
not that Louis Napoleon will give his attention to it in due time, 
as he assumes to be the Lord Protector of tyranny in Italy. It 
was perhaps an apprehension that he might interfere which de- 
terred Palmerston from extending the sacred egis of British pro- 
tection over his suffering fellow-countrymen, immured in the 
loathsome dungeons of Naples. 


> 


THE OLD STORY. 

A young poet lately committed suicide in St. Louis—the effects 
of poverty and rum. It is a sad case. Poetry does not lead 
necessarily to rum, for that has ceased to be the Helicon of rhyme- 
sters—but that poetry and poverty are generally wedded is an 
established fact. How many brilliant young men, with talents to 
succeed in a profession or in business, have mistaken admiration 
of poetry, and a facility of metrical composition, for true poet- 
ic genius, which is rarer than the diamond, and wasted their 
lives away in the profitless pursuit of verse-making. Too late 
these poor monomaniacs discern their error—too late perceive 
that the world requires a man to earn his living by a legitimate 
calling before he indulges the luxury of muse-worship. It is a 
sad truth that we live in a bread-and-butter, beef-and-potato 
world. 


> 


Licuts ror VeEssELs.—At a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Reynaud, director of the lighthouses of 
France, and M. Degrand, civil engineer, presented an account of 
a series of experiments undertaken to ascertain the comparative 
distances at which colored lights are perceptible. From these ex- 
periments it appears that a red light is seen from a greater dis- 
tance than a white or any other light, while blue and green are 
the least perceptible. This fact, which it appears had not pre- 
viously been observed, is of considerable importance to naviga- 
tion, and hereafter any shipmaster must be very blue or green, and 
not read, who doesn’t use red lights. 


> 


GENERAL Havetockx.—A Indicrous instance, in reference to 
this most deeply lamented hero, has been given, of the manner 
and the justice with which the Calcutta press has attacked the 
government of India. When General Havelock was appointed 
to a command in Persia, the whole press ran riot with frantic de- 
nouncements of the act. They said that this appointment of an 
old, worn out, methodistic, psalm-singing imbecile trowned all 
other acts of folly and incapacity of which the government had 
been guilty. A slight mistake in prevision, that! 


Tue Acme or Scrence.—A very skilful operation was per- 
formed in Wisconsin recently. A litile girl had her eye pierced 
by a penknife. Part of the contents of the eye escaped, and the 
iris protruded from the eye, and was strangulated. After being 
put under the influence of chloroform, the iris was restored to its 
normal position, and the wound closed. 


Tue Lorp Protector.—General Cushing possesses an orig- 
inal portrait of Oliver Cromwell sent him from England. It 
cannot be a flattered likeness, for Cromwell’s “paint me as I 
am ” was imperative. 


Epwarp Everett.—This gentleman has been invited by the 
mayor and many of the most influential citizens of New Orleans 
to deliver his address on Washington in the Crescent City. 
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BALLOWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Ghe Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MOONLIGHT. 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


On the crystal ocean, 
Giistening on the sight, 

With a trembling motion, 
Rests the moon's pale light ; 

Trembling like the aspen 
Under heaven's sigh : 


Like a shadow’s footsteps, 
Dancing softly by. 

Dancing, sparkling, flashing, 
On the sleeping wave, 

Like the tiny clashing 
Of some spirits brave ; 

Now it's brightly gleaming, 
Darting from the sight: 

Wondrous, magic motions 
Makes the moon's soft light. 


On the frowning tower, 
the silent earth, 

With a mystic power, 
Fairy forms have birth. 

Such a night as angels 

° To the earth descend 

On some loving mission, 

Or some hearts to mend. 


Like the crystal lining 
Of some golden cloud : 
Like this life’s declining, 
Veiled with spotless shroud : 
Over earth is reigning, 
On this silent night, 
Light and dancing shadows 
In the moon’s soft light. 


THE PRESENT. 
Seek not to know to-morrow’s doom— 
That is not ours which is to come. 
The present moment's all our store ; 
The next, should Heaven allow, 
Then this will be no more: 


So all our life is but one instant now.—ConGrEve. 


A SECRET. 
When two know it, how can it be a secret? 
And, indeed, with what justice can you 
Expect secrecy in me. that cannot 
Be private to yourself?—Marsrton. 


@iitor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Glimpses of sunshine, dashes of rain, songs of birds, heard among the trecs 
upon the common, or in the shadows of the Granary burying-ground, but 
above all, a genial air—when it doesn’t take it into its head to blow from the 
east—all these signs and tokens tell us that we are gliding through the gate- 
way of spring into the floral hall of summer; and ever joyous is the bright 


transition. The heart that does not beat higher in the sunshiny days of 
spring is dead to the dearest blessings of the world. .....The language of com- 
pliment may be insincere, but it is pleasant music to the ear. The French 
know its grammar and lexicon more thoroughly than any other people. ..... As 
a nobleman was leading a very lovely lady from the theatre, after the repre- 
sentation of the tragedy of Zaire, at which she had been greatly affected, they 
met Voltaire, to whom the nobleman said, ** You have much to answer for— 
the crime of drawing floods of tears from those beautiful eyes.” Voltaire re- 
plied, “‘ Ah, my lord, those eyes know but too well how to revenge them- 
selves.”’......We have just heard an incident related which throws the egg- 
hatching machine into the distance: A few weeks since a farmer of Marshficld, 
Mass., unconsciously threw a load of hay over a nest of new-laid eggs in a 
farm-chamber. The location was near the roof and exceedingly warm. In 
three weeks the farmer, while engaged in the loft, heard a chirping, and on 
removing the hay found a fine brood of chickens, hatched out by the heat. 
The little fellows were all doing well, though their *‘ maternal parent was not 
aware of their exteriorcity.”......Dr. Durbin, in his ‘‘ Observations in Eu- 
rope,” vol. 1, page 93, gives a literal French copy of a curious original billet- 
doux of the illustrious philosopher to Madame Helvetius, which he met with 
in the Royal Library at Paris. The French has been pronounced execrable. 
The translation is as follows: ‘*M. Franklin never forgets any party where 
Madame Helvetius is to be. He even believes that if he were engaged to go to 
Paradise this morning, he would make supplication to be permitted to remain 
on earth until half past one o'clock, to receive the embrace which she has 
been pleased to promise him upon meeting at the house of Mr. Turgot.”” On- 
ly think of Poor Richard writing in sueh a strain as that!......The following 
anecdote has not the merit of novelty, yet it is very characteristic, and we 
dare say many of our readers never heard it: An Indiana man was travelling 
down the Ohio on a steamer with a mare and a two-year-old colt, when, by a 
sudden careen of the boat, all three were tilted into the river. The Hoosier, 
as he rose, puffing and blowing above water, caught hold of the tail of the 
colt, not having a doubt that the natural instinct of the animal would carry 
him safe ashore. The old mare took a “bee line” for the shore, but the 
frightened colt swam lustily down the current, with its owner still hanging 
fast. ~* Let go of the colt and hang on to the old mare,” shouted some of his 
friends. ‘‘ Phree, booh!” exclaimed the [loosier, spouting the water from his 
mouth, and shaking his head like a Newfoundland dog, “ it’s all mighty fine, 
your telling me to let go the colt, but toa man that can’t swim, this aint ex- 
actly the time for swapping horses.” ......A clergyman once illustrated the as- 
sertion that the most pious men are the bravest, by the following story. He 
said: During a recent visit to Vermont, I fell in with an old Revolutionary 
soldier who was in Bennington battle. He told me that all of a suitable age to 
bear arms rushed at once to the field, and even their fathers could not keep 
away. One old man, on whose locks eighty winters had shed their snows, 
when his sons had left for the battie, felt the impulse so strong upon him, 
that, turning to his good old wife, he said, “‘ Sukey, I must go and havea shot 
or two myself. Taking a potato, he halved it for a mould, in which he ran 
his bullets; the dinner horn was easily converted into & powder-flask; then 
taking down the old rusty queen's arm, he picked its flint, and thus accou, 
tred, proceeded to the field. Posting himself behind a great sound maple 
stump for a breastwork, he awaited his opportunity. Pretty soon a com- 
manding red ¢oat came drifting about in taat quarter, when, laying the 
queen’s arms on the stump, and lifting his eyes to heaven, he ejaculated, 


“The Lord have mercy on your soul!" Then levelling his long rusty gun 
with a deadly aim. down dropped the red coat. Now, anything. said Mr. C., 
but fighting a man who prays before he shoots!...... Some people have queer 
ideas of happiness. A gentleman walking in the environs of London, lately, 
overheard the following conversation between a man and a woman, who ap- 
peared as if just come from some pleasure-trip into the country :—Woman— 
* Blow we, Bill, how tired I do feel! I'm as miserable, too, as a starved her- 


ring. What a miserable world this is! I wish I had never been born—that I 
do; and now I am born, I wish myself dead again!” Man—*‘ Why, Bet, 
what's the matter with you now? Whatare you grumblingabout’?” Woman 
— Why, don’t I tell yer, Iam as miserable asa rat?” Man—*‘ Miserable, 
indeed! Why. what on earth would yer have? You was drunk Monday, and 
you was drunk again Wednesday, and I'm blessed if you haven’t had pretty 
near enough to-day. If that aint enough pleasure for yer, I don’t know what 
is! 1 suppose you wants to be a downright hangel ‘ere on earth.”..,.,.Plu- 
tarch speaks of the long white beard of an old Laconian, who, being asked 
why he let it grow to such a length, he replied, ‘“‘It is, that having my 
white beard continually before my eyes, I may do nothing unworthy of its 
whiteness.”’. ..... On a certain occasion the counsel took some exception to 
the ruling of the court on acertain point, and a dispute arose. ‘If the 
court please,” said the counsel, ‘*I wish to refer to this book a moment,”’ 
and at the same time picked up a law volume. ‘*‘ There's no use of your re- 
ferring to any book,” exclaimed the court, angrily. ‘‘I have decided the 


piut.”,,,,,,We should never in any way consent to the ill treatment of ani- 


mals, because the fear of ridicule, or some other fear, prevents our interfer- 
ing. As to there being anything really trifling in any act of humanity, how- 
ever slight, it is moral blindness to suppose s0...... The Great Shoshonee 
Falls, on the Snake River, a branch of the Columbia, formerly called Lewis's 
Fork, in Oregon, are said to be next to Niagara in grandeur. They are situ- 
ated in the great volcanic desert of Oregon—a region of appalling sterility— 
and lie so fur from the ordinary route across the continent, that they have 
been comparatively unknown, .....Four screw steamers are building in the 
Clyde for the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company. They are named the 
Nova Scotian, North Britain, Hungarian and Bohemian. .....Of all apparent- 
ly innocent habits, lying in bed is perhaps the worst. Amidst all the differ- 
ent habits through which people have attained to a long life, it is said that in 
this one respect, and this only, they have all agreed. No very long lived man 
has been a late riser. ..... An infant child of Mrs. Stephen Monagan, of Ells- 
worth, Maine, was left in the cradle while the mother went after a pail of 
water. When she returned, she saw, to her horror, that a stray pig had 
forced his way into the room, and eaten off two fingers from one hand of the 
child, and badly mangled another....,.Actions speak more forcibly than 


words; they are the test of character. Like fruit upon the tree, they show 
the nature of the man; while motives, like the sap, are hidden from our 
view...... Agents of the British government are in Baltimore for the purpose 
of purchasing three million feet of ship timber. which will be cut from the 
mountainous regions of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad....There is one 
passage in the Scriptures, to which all the potentates of Europe seem to have 
given their unanimous assent and approbation :—‘* There went out a decree, 
in the days of Augustus Cesar, that all the world should be taxed.”..,,,.Qur 
innocence is gone—withered with the business-like contact with the great 
world. It is one of the things behind. Forget it. It was worth very little, 
and now for something of a texture more firm, more enduring. We will not 
mourn over the loss of simplicity, if we have got instead souls indurated by 
experience, disciplined even by fall to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good...... E. T. Smith has purchased a large hall in Leicester Square, Lon. 
don, which he has christened ** The Alhambra ” (its architecture being Moor- 
ish), and in which he has engaged a star preacher, to deliver homilies on Sun- 
days in the morning free, and in the evening at one shilling a head, when a 


grand concert is given in addition......The few moments in the course of 
each day which a man, absorbed in some worldly pursuit, may carelessly ex- 
pend in kind words or trifling charities to these around him—and kindness 
to an animal is one of these—are, perhaps, in the sight of Heaven, the only 
time he has lived to any purpose worth recording. .... . In Lowell, recently, a 
carpenter, engaged in shingling a roof, was somewhat surprised by a gust of 
wind that lifted the house from its foundation, carried it several fect, and 
then upset it—in a shattered condition. At the same time the roof of a shop 


was taken off by the force of the wind. ...,, Wit sometimes becomes practical. 
The Greek sage, in a company of very bad archers, who were trying their skill, 
placed himself close to the target, saying, *‘ It’s the only safe spot.”...... A 
correspondent informs us, on the authority of the German Tribune, that the 
oldest of actors was John Noel, who died in Paris, January 13, 1829, at the 
age of 118 years—and played even in his hundredth year. He had walked the 
boards from cight years of age, but for ninety-two years without much distinc- 
tion. Still, he performed ‘ useful ”’ parts, and had played 2760 different char- 
acters. He had appeared 28,810 times, 1040 times has died, had been king 
130 times, 930 times a nobleman, and 23,500 times a wretch and villain, with- 
out ever losing his good nature and stout heart.—A parallel to him may be 
found among the Romans. The actress Lucia was still playing in her 112th 
year; and Galeria, a dancer and actress, appeared ninety years after com- 
mencing her theatrical career,in compliment to Pompey. She even appeared 
once under Augustus...... Compliments may be offered in all sincerity, and 
yet have a very equivocal sound, as in the case of the city knight unable to 
aspirate the letter IH, who, being deputed to address William the Third, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Futureages, recording your majesty’s exploits, will pronounce you 
to have been a Nero.” 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sartaror. A Tale of Norway. By James A. MAITLAND, author of “The 
Watchman,” “The Wanderer,” ete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & + 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 443. 

The seene of this spirited romance lies on the coast of Norway, which the 
author visited some years ago. The story is an interesting one, and the de- 
scriptions of Norwegian scenery and manners very vivid and graphic. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


New Music.—From Russell & Richardson we have received *‘ Parting.” a 
song by Robert Franz, with German and English words; ‘‘Summer” and 
“Spring of Love.” by Robert Franz, German and English words; Fantasie for 
the piano, on the theme of ** Mary’s Dream ;” and ‘Call me Sweet Names,”’ 
poetry by Mrs. Osgood, music by Giovanni Sconcia; ‘* Coronation March,” by 
Carl Zerrahn; ** Mother, O, sing me to rest,” ‘* Now the Shades are Falling,” 
ee Song "—the last three by Robert Franz, with German and Eng- 
lish words. 


ANDROMEDA, AND oTHER Porms. By Cuartes Kinesiey. Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 

Kingsley is better known as a prose-writer than as a poet—but this collec- 
tion will win him a high rank among the successful wooers of the muse. Some 
of the minor poenis are exquisitely polished gems of the first water, without 
flaw or speck. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT Trinity Cuapet, Bricuron, ENGLAND, by the late Rev. 
Freperick W. Ropertson, M. A., the Incumbent. 2d Series. Boston: 
Ticknor. Fields & Co. 

These fine discourses, which have been exceedingly popular in England, are 
the productions of one described as ‘‘ a courageous Christian soldier, a fear- 
less fighter of the good fight, a powerful leader strong to command, to exhort 
and to encourage; whose daily life was war to the death with every base and 
evil thing. and whose preaching was like a clarion call to duty, to devoted- 
ness, to all that was holy, lovely, noble. and of good report ” 


Waventer Eprrion. Tae Fortunes or Nicst. Tlus- 
trated. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

The ‘ Fortaties of Nigel” may be classell among the best of Scott’s ro- 
mances, _ No more vivid picture of London in the olden time was ever penned 
—and some of the characters, as King James and the old miser, Trapbois, are 
masterpieces of art. It is refreshing to renew our acquaintance with this 
work, under the splendid garb in which it is now presented. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


General News. 
Our foreign files and private letters from England and the continent of Eu- 


rope contain many items of interest, but record no events of magnitude, An 


uneasy feeling with regard to the future of France. and of her relations with 
England, prevails in the latter country.—The work on the Leviathan is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the union of capital and labor can drive.—The utmost 
confidence is felt in the successful laying of the Atlantic telegraph early in 
the summer. Every precaution to avoid the faults and dangers of last year’s 
trial has been taken.—Mr. Wingrove Cooke, the correspondent of the London 
Times in China, the writer of the graphic letters, has returned home.—It is 
reported that Mr. Dallas is the contributor of some of the articles on America, 


in the London Morning Star.—In future no government employee in France 
is to be allowed to write any newspaper article, or publish a book or pamph- 
let, without the permission of his superior.—Thomas Johnson. an American 
sailor, who endeavored in the most silly manner to seduce a regiment at Sun- 
derland to “rise, disarm the officers, march on the town, and proclaim the 
* Republic,’ *’ was tried for the offence at Durham assizes, and sentenced toa 
month's imprisonment.—A new piano forte player has appeared in Berlin, in 
the person of Herr Tausig, a pupil of Liszt. The critics differ in their estima- 


tion of his merits, —The Academy of Fine Arts in Brussels has couferred the 
title of honorary member on Reitschel, the celebrated Dresden sculptor. 


Nana Sahib’s Treasures. 
A young officer, who assisted at the recovery of some of the Nana’s treas- 


ures, writing to his father, says:—‘* I wrote in the beginning of the month 
from Cawnpore, and since then another engineer officer and myself, with a 
few sappers. have been fishing treasure out of one of Nana Sabib’s wells at 
his palace at Bithoor, about ten miles from Cawnpore. The well contained 
about twenty-five feet of water, but by getting two hundred of the line to 
work half a dozen buckets, we succeeded in getting it down to three feet. 
Two or three sappers then went down, and, after emptying the well of three 
feet of rubbish which the fellows had thrown on the top, we managed to get 
out about £2000 worth of silver plate, and about £6000 worth of gold vessels. 
Some of the gold plate was magnificent. Two large plates were two feet nine 
inches each in diameter, and of solid gold, and weighed together seventy 
pounds. The other gold articles consisted of chalices, cups, etc., spurts for 
throwing rose water, massive spoons for the Ganges water when worshipping, 
etc, It was difficult work, for we had no implements for working the well, 


and the water came in at the rate of sixty gallons a minute. This mine is 
not quite worked out yet, and we left a few sappers at Bithoor to get at the 
rupees, which they say are still at the bottom. The Nana’s palace is in com- 
plete ruins, and everything belonging to him in the village we have burnt.” 


Journalism in France. 

The actual condition of journalism in the French capital is dismal enough. 
Thus, the Presse has indeed been allowed to re-appear after three months 
suspension, at a loss, it is estimated, of 200,000 francs; but it is not allowed 
to be sold in the streets, and its insecurity has reduced it to the lowest stage 
of mediocrity. The Siecle, the ablest organ of republican tendencies, has 
also just been deprived of the privilege of being sold in the street. The De- 
bats has been compelled to banish its ablest writer from its columns, simply 
on the ground that his articles were not *‘ agreeable” to the government. 
He kept strictly within the letter of the law, but the journal was given to 
understand that his retention would do it no good. Even religious discus- 


sions are forbidden, the proprictors of the religious journals having been in- 
vited to the Department of the Interior, and there distinetly so informed. 


The Imperial Amulet. 

Louis Napoleon is said to have made a present to his son of an amulet, 
found round the neck of Charlemagne, when the tomb of that monarch was 
opened in 997, under the reign of Otho ITI. The amulet is in shape likea 


small nut, and is in filagree work. It was presented to Napoleon I., by the 


Corporation of Antwerp, on his entry into the city; was by him given to the 
Queen Hortense, and bequeathed by her to Louis Napoleon. It is believed 
that Charlemagne himself had it from an Eastern sage, who accompanied to 
the court of the Emperor of the West the ambassadors of the Caliph Haroun- 
al-Raschid. 

India. 

It is reported that a relation of the old king had proclaimed himself King 
of India, and given orders to the insurgents not to fight the English, but to 
disperse into bands of forty or fifty, scour the roads and kill them.—The Ma- 
leva contingent, of which the greater part has mutinied, is to be formally dis- 
banded.—The Rajah of Amjhera, one of the original disturbers, was hanged 
on the 10th of February.—The fort of Gurrakota had been abandoned by the 
rebels, and demolished by the English.—The small Madras column, sent out 
from Jubbalpore on the great Deccan road, had destroyed several villages. 


The Fulminating Bombs. 

A letter from Stutgardt, in the Hamburg News, says :—‘ The father of the 
man who first invented the fulminating bombs employed in Paris, who is a 
native of our town, was lately examined before our police—but the account 
he gave of himself was so satisfactory, that it was not considered necessary to 
exumine the inventor himeelf, who is a gilder, residing in another town. 
These bombs were sold by the inventor at Carlsruhe, during the Crimean 
war, to a foreigner, who represented himself to be a gunsmith, and the model 
was given to him in turned wood.” 


Piedmont. 

The Piedmontese Gazette publishes a royal decree, organizing a battalion of 
soldiers’ sons, already instituted by a law passed by the Sardinian Chambers 
in July last. The battalion is to be composed of the sons of military men, or 
other persons of insufficient pecuniary means. The members of this corps 
are to receive a military education, enabling them to become good non-com- 
missioned officers. Admission into the battalion is gratuitous, but the can- 
didate must not be under 14, nor above 16 years of age, and must undergo 
an examination. 


The Caucasus. 

The Caucase states that within the memory of man so much snow has not 
fallen in the mountains of the Caucasus, in any winter, as during the present 
year. The village of Sabakmia, near Kutais. has been completely buried; 
twelve houses were crushed by avalanches from the mountains, and seven- 
teen persons killed 


An Italian Improvisatrice. 

Giaunina Mille, a young Florentine improvisatrice, has lately elicited the 
most fervent plaudits of the Italian literati, by her efforts {n the poetic art. 
A volume of her poems, that have been taken down by short-hand writers, 
will be published. It is said they are most beautiful. 


Spain. 
In the Spanish Congress, Insturits explainedthe position of the Mexican’ 
question, and thought it could be settled without recourse to arms. 
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BALLOU’S. PICTORIAH) DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Easy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us 4 line to that effect. 


Zditorial Melange. 


According to the estimate, “the United States has increased in 
wealth full a thousand millions of dollars by railroads!” They 
have, it is thought by many, contributed more to the prosperity 
of the country than they have proved remunerative to their own- 


ers. —— Over the door of a vender of varieties, in a country vil- 


lage, is “ Licentious Dealer in Backey and Snuff.” The Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Hawkeye reports that gold has been discovered in 
Clark county, in that State. Several Californians have visited 
the place, and pronounced it the genuine article. There is con- 
siderable excitement in that section of the State relative to the 
discovery. “ This is too serious a matter to make light of,” as 


the whale said to the man who was dipping the oil out of his 


head. —— Mr. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, pays, it is said, 
probably the largest ministerial tax in the world—$1200 per an- 
num.—— Col. C., who was over head and ears in debt, was told 
by his servant that a person wanted to see him on particular busi- 
ness. Requiring a description of his visitor, the reply was, “A 
man of color.”—‘O, say no more,” said the colonel. “I know 
what color—it is adun.’—— The Bangor Whig states that a 
child of Mr. H. H. Edwards, of that city, aged about two years, 
died recently from the effects of a kernel of coffee, which had be- 
come lodged in its throat. A lively Hibernian exclaimed, at 
a party where Theodore Hook shone as the evening star, “‘ Och, 
Master Theodore, but you’re the hook that nobody can bate.”’. An 
orphan lad named Brown, living with Elder Dore, of Garland, 
had his arm cut off, recently, at one blow of an axe in the hands 


of another boy, who was chopping wood. The lad heedlessly 


thrust his arm in the way. The limb was amputated, and the boy 
is doing well. The following story was told by Beazley to 
Bunn, as illustrative of the vain boastings of the French people : 
“A fellow was vaunting in very grandiloquent style of himself, 
and levelling the pretensions of every other person with the ut- 


most contempt, when a listener said, “ Pray, sir, what may your 
business 0,” replied gascon, “I am but a cork-cutter; 
but then it is in a very large way.” —“ Indeed,” replied the other ; 


“then, I presume, you are a cutter of bungs.” Messrs. Hecker 
& Brother, the well-known and extensive flour manufacturers, of 
New York, have given away to the poor of that city during the 
winter, $10,000 worth of bread. ‘May it please your honor,” 
said a lawyer, recently, addressing one of the city judges, “I 


brought the prisoner from the jail on a habeas corpus,”—“ There’s 


a good one!” said a fellow, in an under tone, who stood in the 
rear of the court. “ I’m blowed if I haint seen him come here in 
a cab!” Dr. Alfred W. Taliaferro says that insanity prevails 
to an alarming extent in California, and the statistics show that it 
is steadily on the increase. Some attribute this melancholy fact 
to the peculiarity of the climate, others to the nature of the popu- 


lation, and yet others to the habits of the people, which latter, we 


are inclined to think, are the nearest right. —— If an army were 
to be divided into six parts, and each of these again into seven 
parts, what quality would the army possess? Fortitude (Forty- 
two’d). The Louisville Courier says of the spire of Bishop 
Spaulding’s new cathedral, in that city, that it is the tallest in 
America, being twelve and a half feet higher than the celebrated 
Trinity, of New York. —— A patriotic Frenchman has observed : 
“T regard the discovery of a dish as a far more interesting event 
than the discovery of a star; for we have always stars enough, but 
can never have too many dishes. And I should not regard the 
science as sufficiently honored or represented among us, until I 
see a cook in the first class of the institute.” -——— About a half 
century ago, Robert Fulton requested of Congress the use of the 
hall of the House of Representatives, to deliver an address on tho 
use of steam for propelling boats, but was refused—the “ assem- 
bled wisdom of the nation” deeming the idea too absurd for the 
consideration of reasonable men. 


> 


Durcen Lirerature.—The Dutch are by no means as slow in 
literature as they are in locomotion. In the nine years, from 1848 
to 1856, the number of 1799 printed works, on an average, have 
appeared in Holland—a figure which, when compared with a 
population of not quite three millions, is by no means unimpor- 
tant. Besides, it has been rapidly increasing ever since 1851. 
Newspapers appear in Holland to the number of 150, not includ- 
ing 60 monthly or bi-monthly periodicals. ‘The number of pub- 
lishers and booksellers amount to 900; that of printers to 287, 
and that of paper-factories to 134, 


> 


Ratugr Goop.—Bachelors are not quite so stupid as involun- 
tary maidens would have us believe. One of the inveterates being 
asked, the other day, why he did not secure some fond one’s com- 
pany in his voyage on the ocean of life, replied, “I would, if I 
was sure such an ocean would be Pacific.” 


+ > 
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Mount Vernon Funp.—According to the Mobile 
Register, the aid to the Mount Vernon Fund Association received 
from that eity since Madame Le Vert took the lead in the patriotic 
work, has been over five thousand dollars. 


Anotner Buppix.—A company of Frenchmen are forming 
in New York, to dig for Captain Kidd’s treasure, at some place 
which they refuse to specify. 


@avside Gatherings. 


Late advices from the Utah camp state that all are well. 
movements of a military character are reported. 

Prof. Jackson of Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., has accepted 
the presidency of Hobart Free College, Geneva, N. Y. 


The sugar crop of the Barbadoes the present season is one of 
the largest ever made on the island, yielding 60,000 hogsheads. 

Bristol Bill, the famous burglar, is still in the Vermont State 
Prison, and conducts as soberly as an inmate of a monastery. 

The steamship Quaker City, built at Philadelphia in 1853, and 
cost $225,000 was sold at auction in New York lately for $67,220. 


The legislature of Louisiana has passed a law abolishing 
capital punishment, and substituting hard labor for life in the place 
thereof. 

It is estimated that were all the United States as densely inhab- 
ited as Massachusetts, they would have a population of about 
446,000,000. 

At the annual award of premiums by the Cosmopolitan Art 
Association, the Greek Slave was awarded to Miss A. E. Cole- 
man of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The report of the Ohio commissioners of the common schools 


for 1857, gives the number of school districts in the State as 8091 ; 
scholars enrolled 602,347. 

An eagle that was caught in a trap at Birmingham, Mich., and 
flew off with the trap on his leg, three years ago, has lately been 
captured with the trap still attached to him. 

The Ronzani Ballet Troupe are creating a great sensation in 
New Orleans. The superior attractiveness which was noticed 
here is apparent everywhere throughout their tour. 


Bangs’s Island, at the mouth of the harbor of Portland, Me., 
has been sold for $6000 to a Canadian gentleman, now residing 
near Montreal. 

An Italian in Chicago, worth upwards of $20,000, who owns 
five houses on Milwaukee Avenue, seven or eight girls in his 
employ begging and stealing. 

A novel suit has been commenced before a justice’s court in 
Troy, N. Y. One party has sued another to recover $10 alleged 
to have been promised him for a “valuable consideration” in 


procuring a wife for the defendant. 
The New Yorkers who attempted to “do the honors” to the 


Turkish admiral offered him for refreshments ham-sandwiches 
and brandy, two articles especially interdicted by the Mohamme- 
dan creed! 


There is a woman at the East Cambridge House of Correction, 
who is serving out a life sentence for setting fire to a dwelling- 
house in Framingham, where no loss of life took place. She has 


already been six or seven years in confinement, 
A letter to the Philadelphia Journal, written on board the U.S. 


frigate Minnesota, says that six or seven of the crew have been 
killed or crippled for life, by falling through the hatchway of the 
fire-room since that vessel left the United States. 

The revival of business in the Eastern cities has been followed 
by the same activity in the Western towns. The newspapers 
from that quarter all speak of the improved prospects of trade 
and the general stir in business circles. 


Mr. Howard J. Platt, a young man of considerable literary at- 
tainments and promise, died at the residence of his father, Judge 
* Platt, in Yonkers, from the effects of an over dose of strychnine, 
which he had been in the habit of taking in minute quantities as 
an opiate. 
Mr. Clerc, who came to this country in 1816 with Mr. Gallau- 
det, and who has been for forty-two years a teacher in the deaf 
and dumb asylum at Hartford, has retired from his duties. He 


is now 73 years of age, and the directors have granted him half 
pay for life. 


While two young men, Hadley and Tracy, of East Eden, Me., 
were hunting deer recently, they came upon a herd of five, in 
opposite directions, and both fired at the same moment, uncon- 
scious of each other’s presence. Tracy’s shot inflicted a severe if 
not dangerous wound in the shoulder of Hadley. 

Huldah Morrison, the wretch who set fire to the Ashtabula 
County Infirmary, by the burning of which seven persons lost 
their lives, Es guilty to the indictment, and was sentenced by 
Judge Wilder to the penitentiary for twenty years. She was one 
of the most depraved of her sex, and aff 
her natural wickedness. 

Providence, R. I., is justly noted for the longevity of its inhab- 
itants. Of the deaths in that city, in 1857 (population about 
50,000), ninety-five were of persons over seventy years of age. 
Ot these, one was aged 103; one, 91; four, 90; seven, 85 to 90; 
twenty-three, 80 to 85; twenty-three, 75 to 80; and thirty-six 
were between 70 and 75, 


Rev. Mr. Whiting charged the society at Mr. Lamphear’s instal- 
lation in Exeter, N. H., to be kind to their minister, and pay his 
salary punctually, and to remember that salary originally meant 
a Roman soldier’s stipend, a part of which was insalt. It should 
therefore be always enough to buy the minister his salt, which, he 
thought, was sometimes hardly the case. 

A young man named Gray arrived a few days since at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, from Iowa, with his sister, who was deranged, 
and whom he was taking to the asylum at Columbus. She was 
placed in the lock-up for safe keeping, and during the night the 
building was destroyed by fire, and Miss Gray, two women, a girl 
and a young man perished in the flames. 

The New Bedford Mercury relates that a day of two since a 
brisk little English terrier, while seated in his master’s wagon, 
was playfully threatened by a bystander, who defiantly shook his 
cane at hie. The dog instantly sprang upon his assailant, and 
catching his hat by the rim, made off with it at a bounding rate, 
past recovery. ‘The dog was licensed, but it is probable that he 
exceeded the limits of the license in this case. 


The Turkish admiral and suite have accepted an invitation to 
visit the Red River of the North, which is the western boundary 
of Minnesota, the principal object being to see the valley of the 
river, and to engage in hunting the elk and buffaloes. It is pro- 
»osed to make the trip in July. It is said the Vice President 
Breckinridge, Senator Fitch and Riee, Messrs. Becker and Cav- 

, representatives from Minnesota, and Ex-Governor Medway 
will accompany the expedition. 

Quack oculists and careless handlers of fire arms are not -toleras 
ted in all parts of the country. John King, in the Logan county, 
Ky., court, at the last term, recovered $3500 damages from Ste- 
phen Fisk, for mal-practice in treating his sore eyes, which caused 
him to lose his sight. In the same court, Simon Cavett recovered 
damages of $2000 from Peter MeClannagan, for shooting him 


No 


insanity to hide 


with a pistol, which he was negligently and imprudently handling. 
It caused permanent injury. 


Sands of Gold. 


--.. Witticisms never are agreeable, which are injurious to 
others.—From the Latin. 


.++» Women can less easily surmount their coquetry than their 
passions. —La Rochefoucauld. 


.++. You have too much respect upon the world: they lose it, 
that do buy it with much care.—Shakspeare. 

--.. An act, by which we make one friend and one enemy, is a 
losing game ; because revenge is 2 much stronger principle than 
gratitude.—Lacor. 

.++. O, conscience, into what abyss of fears and horrors hast 
thou driven me, out of which I find no way, from deep to deeper 
plunged !—Afilton. 


.»+. The great see the world at one end by flattery, the little at 
the other end by neglect; the meanness which both discover is 
the same ; but how different, alas, are the mediums through which 
it is seen !— Greville. 

.-.. He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against his 
own conscience ; and, therefore, it is certaim no man serves God 
with a good conscience, who serves him against his reason.— 


Jeremy Taylor. 
sees When a man is so fugitive and unsettled, that he will not 


stand to the verdict of his own faculties, one ean no more fasten 
anything upon him, than he can write in the water, or tie knots of 
the wind.— Henry Moore. 
I doubt the validity of any amusement that is thought 
roper for the people, but improper for the minister. Let one ask 
Fimself, “ What is there in this amusement which makes it right 


for me, but wrong for the minister?” —Z. H. Chapin. 


.... Let us think much of rest—the rest which is not of indo- 
lence, but of powers in perfect equilibrium ; the rest which is deep 
as summer midnight, yet full of life and force as summer sunshine, 
the Sabbath of eternity—Robertson’s Sermons. 

.... There are some frauds so well conducted, that it would be 
stupidity not to be deceived bythem. A wise man, therefore, may 
be duped as well as a fool; but the fool publishes the triumph of 
his deceiver; the wise man is silent, and denies that triumph to 
an enemy which he would hardly concede to a friend ; a triumph 
that proclaims his own defeat.—Lacon. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why do revolvers go off quicker than any other fire-arms ? 
Because they are sold by the barred. 

An engraving of a churchyard is a grave subject; but the tool 
that does it is a graver. 


Politicians make fools of themselves; pettifoggers make fools 
of others ; and pretty girls make fools of both. 


“They pass best over the world,” said Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ who 
trip over it quickly ; for it is but a bog; if we stop, we sink.” 

A grave-digger, who buried a Mr. Button, placed the following 
item in a bill, which he sent to the widow of the deceased: “‘ To 
making a Button-hole, fifty cents.” 


A shoemaker, intending to be absent a few days, lampblacked a 
shingle with the following, without date, and nailed it upon his 


door: “ Will be at home in ten days from the time you see this 
shingle.” ‘ 

“John, can you tell me the difference between attraction of 
gravitation and attraction of cohesion?’ “Yes, sir; attraction 
of gravitation pulls a drunken man to the ground, and the attrac- 
tion of cohesion prevents his getting up again.” 

A doctor recently constructed a porcelain nose for a young lady 
who had the misfortune to lose that which nature provided her. 


She found the artificial one “ very like,” only she couldn’t turn it 
up at her poor acquaintances. 


A New Bedford paper, in speaking of the contemplated addi- 
tions to the whaling fleet, says that “‘ several houses (in that city) © 
are in pursuit of ships for the service.”” Our devil says that he 
would just like to see a house in pursuit of a ship. 


Gribbins is a neat fellow. - He says he can’t spare time to take 
a bath ; besides, it costs like thunder for soap and towels. We 
asked him how he managed to keep clean (#) “O,” said he, with 
a highly inventive smirk, “I sand-paper myself every Christmas.” 


Brown met Jones in State Street, and said: “Ah, Jones, my 
boy, you’re just the man I wanted to see. There’s a saddle horse 
I met with the other day that I'll pass over to you, if you like.” 
“Thank you, no,” said Jones, “I believe not; the fact is, I’ve 
had sad ‘losses enough of my own this fall to take. care 
Exit Brown. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
malled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
me to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
{> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
Fa it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
v word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
(G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
i> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spivit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
{> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 
{O> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER. 
The illustrations on this page deline- 
ate an episode in the European career of 
our countryman, Mr. John Rarey, the 
horse-tamer, who, with his wonderful 
faculty of subduing vicious horses, has 
been lately the lion of London and Paris. 
In the latter city, fully to test his powers, 
he was assigned the task of subduing 
the fierce stallion Stafford, the horse that 
res in both our engravings, the first 
which represents him, like Mazeppa’s 
steed, “snorting, with erected mane, and 
fiercely struggling ;” the second, perfect- 
ly subdued and quiet, with Mr. Rarey 
seated on his back, beating a drum. Be- 
fore experimenting in Paris, Mr. Rarey 
had been successful in London, and Sir 
Richard Airey, Lord Paget and Colonel 
Hood, to whom our American horse- 
tamer confided his secret, gave him a 
certificate fully endorsing his system. 
The honorable judges declare that Mr. 
Rarey’s method contains nothing which 
cannot be approved by every lover of 
the horse; that it requires the use of no 
drag, nor the intervention of any infiu- 
ence, magnetic or otherwise,—nothing, 
in fact, but a perfect knowledge of the 
horse; that it can be applied with cer- 
tainty of success without any great spe- 
cial skill; that it is perhaps the most 
humane of all known systems, and that 
it involves no danger, either to man or 
horse. This testimony is fully confirmed 
by an equally explicit declaration on the 
= of the committee appointed by the 
nch emperor to examine and report 
on Mr. Rarey’s experiments in Paris. 
This committee consisted of General 
Daumas, General Fleury, Baron de 
Pierre, equerry to the empress, 
uado and MacKenzie Grives. i) 
these distinguished persons, Mr. Rarey 
confided his method, under pledge of 
secrecy, and they add to the London tes- 
timonial the opinion that the method is 
perfectly rational, and this judgment, 
emanating from experts, leaves no doubt 
of the value and importance of our 
countryman’s system. We have not 
space to follow Mr. Rarey in his various 
experiments, but shall confine ourselves 
to a statement of his success in the case 
of Stafford, one of the most curious and 
extraordinary pears of his art. 
Stafford is a half-bred carriage-horse, six 
years old. He has been in the stud at 
Cluny six , his ferocity causing him 
to be Armed ary an extremely danger- 
ous animal. In fact, his intractable 


character and vice rendered him worthless. It was impossible to 
groom him, and he was subjected to strict confinement, chained, 
muzzled and fettered. Nothing could conquer his cruel propen- 
sities, and the managers of the stables had decided to get rid of 
him, when Mr. Rarey’s experiments suggested the idea of submit- 
ting this fierce animal, as a severe test, to the American horse- 
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THE HORSE “STAFFORD,” BEFORE TRAINING. 


tamer’s method. Stafford was ordered to Paris, and immediately | cess in breaking in wild 
after his arrival, placed in Mr. Rarey’s hands, after having been 


After an interview of an hour and a half with Stafford, Mr. Rarey 
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THE HORSE “STAFFORD,” AS TAMED BY 


MR. RAREY. 


rode him into the riding-school with a 
simple bridoon. The appearance of the 
horse was completely changed ; he was 
quiet and perfectly submissive. His 
tranquillity did not seem to be produced 
by fear or constraint, but rather inspired 
by confidence. So and sudden a 
change astonished the spectators, and 
their surprise was changed to admiration 
when the rider took off his bridle and 
= him as easily as the gentlest and 
st-broken horse, changing his direction 
or gait, by moving his body or waving 
his hand, putting him to his speed, or 
stopping him short, without the animal 
showing the least hesitation or the slight- 
est impatience. Mr. Rarey afterw: 
beat a drum on his back, and the strange 
and exciting noise did not in any sensi- 
ble de rouse the horse’s susceptibili- 
ty. Finall , to show tha’ his evil ineli- 
nations had been completely mastered, 
he thrust his hand and even his face Inte 
the animal’s mouth, and Stafford, who, 
a short time before, would have torn a 
man to pieces with his teeth, if his head 
had been free, remained perfectly quiet. 
This first experiment led to the sup 
sition that he was perfectly tamed. But 
when he was taken back to his box, he 
exhibited a revival of his natural irasci- 
bility when placed in the hands of his 
groom. Mr. Rarey explained this re- 
lapse by the memory of former harsh 
treatment. The famous horse-tamer has 
since had several interviews with Stafford. 
In a second trial, Stafford was ridden by 
a jockey of Tattersalls, and showed the 
same quiet and confidence in his hands 
as in Mr. Rarey’s. It may now be safe- 
ly said that the horse is completely sub- 
ued. Mr. Rarey also succeeded, the 
first time he tried, to harness Stafford 
beside a mare, though he had never worn 
a collar, and he was perfectly tractable 
and docile in harness. He completed 
the series of experiments by firing a six- 
shooter close to the animal’s ear, and by 
subjecting him to other startling tests, 
such as opening an umbrella over his 
head, but Stafford gave no sign of “P- 
prehension or emotion. Mr. 
the son of a horse-breeder of Franklin 
county, Ohio, and has been in the same 
business himself. He is hardly thirty 
years old. From boyhood he has been 
distinguished for a love of horses and a 
rare intrepidity in breaking them. A 
series of careful observations led him to 
the system he now employs, and which 
he has employed with the greatest suc- 
prairie horses. Unlike his predecessors, 


Mr. Rarey does not pretend to set up as a sorcerer, or transform 

examined by a large crowd, composed principally of members of _ his art into an occult science. He practises, demonstrates and 

the Jockey Club and distinguished persons, that they might see | teaches it. He asks for five hundred subscribers in France, at 250 

for themselves the depraved character of this ferocious brute. | francs each, to impart his practical method to them, under pledge 
| of inviolable secrecy, and will readily obtain them. 
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